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Give Your Boy 


the Christmas Joy 
that grows 
through the yeats... 
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ENGINEER'S CAP NE s 
LIKE THIS FOR YOUR SON, —S 
GRANDSON OR NEPHEW. 
SEE COUPON BELOW! 


NELT 


Sx A Lifetime Investment in Happiness 


mee Every boy wants trains ... and what he means by trains is 
m,< LIONEL, the world’s finest for more than 50 years. You'll 
. <>. make this Christmas the most joyful in his life . . . and 
~ Sa ~. give him thrills for years to come . . . with the 
G N*® : _ smoke-puffing, whistle-tooting realism of 
Lionel Trains. Remember, only Lionel has 
real R.R. operating Knuckle Couplers, 
Die-Cast Trucks, Solid Steel 
Wheels . . . built to look and act 
and last like the real thing. Get 
« started now. See Lionel Trains in 
action, with exciting new Lionel 
Accessories, at your nearest 
dealer’s. So much value at such 
low prices will amaze you. 
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Remote Control Operating Milk Cor and Platform. 
Amusing, amazing! Watch the milk- 
man come out as the doors open, to 
deliver his milk cans, one by one to 
the platform. All at the push of a 
button! 
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ConveyorType Operating Lumber loader. 
Completely remote-controlled. Logs 
are carried to upper platform on end- 
less conveyor belt and tumble over 
automatically-tilting stakes into car. 
Car and track NoT included. 














Special offer below. Extra-Special in box at 
right. Enclose correct amount and be sure 
to write your name and address clearly. 


LIONEL TRAINS, P.O. Box 9, Dept. EE, N.Y. 46, N.Y. 
Cl t enclose 25¢ for catalog offer below — 

1. The new 36-page full-color Lionel Catalog 

2. Rule Book (including signals) for Model 

Railroaders 
3. Model R. R. Town Building Kit—Stores, etc. 
OR 
C t enclose 50¢ for catalog offer above 
plus engineer's cap 
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TYPICAL RECENT 
OFFERINGS 






et THE STRANGER 

“Stranger Malachy G. Carroll 
The story or an un- 
frocked priest who 
B® guarded the seal of 
ry t-searctiae $2 Confession at heart- 

4° Priest’ breaking cost. ‘* 

“petro an extraordinarily 
powerful novel.’’ — 
Our Sunday Visitor. 


CATHOLICISM & 
AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 

James M. O'Neill 

| Do Catholic doctrines 

| conflict with funda- 
mental liberties guar- 
anteed under the Con- 
stitution? A recog- 
nized authority sets 

| straight this charge. 











serene’? THE PERFECT JOY 
OF SAINT FRANCIS 


Felix Timmermans 





of what St. 


in fiction form, mak- 
ing him truly human 
and not merely a 
marble saint. 


MURDER AT 

ST. DENNIS 

Margaret Ann 
Hubbard 


Another thriller by 
| the author of Murder } 
Takes the Veil. In 
this story, the killer 
prowls the corridors 
of an old hospital 

- “‘an intensely 
interesting tale with- 
out benefit of loose 
morals."" — Indiana 
Catholic and Record 
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Here is the full story | 
Francis | 
was really like, told | 
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OW YOU can own the complete Holy 


Bible you have always wanted! This 
beautiful edition of the Douay version has 
been highly praised by Pope Pius XII himself. 
It is the most valuable book you could ever 
possess . . . the word of God to live by 
always . .. a permanent addition to your 
home. And reading even as little as fifteen 
minutes a day can gain rich indulgences for 
you. 


When this Holy Bible comes to your home, 
look it over at your leisure. See the large, 
readable type and fine paper! Notice how the 
pages lie perfectly flat, no matter where they 


- - - the Catholic Bible you have 
always wanted ... yours for joining 
the Catholic Literary Foundation! 





are opened. Read a few paragraphs for the 
clear, undesstandable English in which it is 
written and the approved notes and explana- 
tions. Note the fine indexes and subject head- 
ings, the maps and the pages for your Family 
Record. You will be proud of its attractive, 
sturdy binding and the beautiful frontispiece. 


Best of all, you will see how this Holy Bible 
can make your life and the lives of your loved 
ones holier and more joyful. It may well be 
your start toward fulfilling the wish of so 
many Popes for daily Scripture reading in the 
home. No Catholic home is really complete 
without the Bible! 


We Have a Copy of the Holy Bible for You! 


All you do is fill out the coupon on the bottom 
of this page, clip, and send it to us. That is 
your application for membership in the Catholic 


Literary Foundation. You agree to buy as few as 
four books a year. When you send the coupon, The 
Holy Bible will come to you promptly. It is only the 
first of many worthwhile selections that will come to 
you as a member of the Catholic Literary Foundation. 
Chosen from the lists of al/ publishers are excellent 
novels, biographies of saints, spiritual reading, popular 
psychology, current events . . . a balanced program of 
reading for Catholics of every age. And they are al- 
ways fit for your family to read! No Foundation book 
is ever doubtful or “borderline’’ as to moral values. 
Each one contributes to your growth as a better 
Catholic! 


No Membership Dues 

It costs nothing to belong to this wonderful Catholic 
book club! You pay only for each book you decide 
to keep —the regular publisher’s price or less (but 
never over $3.00 for a monthly selection, even though 
the publisher’s price is higher). Alternate selections 
may, however, vary in price from $2.00 upwards. Also, 
during the year dual selections are offered — two 
selections for $3.00 or $2.75— a real bargain! 


Outstanding Dividend Books 
Every time you have purchased four books, you re- 
ceive a book dividend — the regular publisher’s edi- 
tion of a significant, distinctly Catholic title that is 
currently popular. 


Use the Coupon Today! 
You'll be glad you did. Your entire family will thank 
you for giving them the advantage of your Foundation 
membership. Start out with your copy of The Holy 
Bible. Fill out, clip, and mail the coupon below! 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
400 North Broadway Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Se SS 


- The - 
‘FOR Vol HOLY BIBLE: 


BH THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
#400 North Broadway 
@ Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


You may enter my name as a member of the Catholic & 
g Literary Foundation and send me the Holy Bible as my & 
genroliment premium. | agree to buy at least four & 
ug Foundation books a year and understand that a free 


($-11-52) § 
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B book with be sent to me after the purchase of a 
Bevery four books. : 
a 
a Mr. a 
@ Mrs. ...... oc occcccccccceccccece Ccccccecccccccecs ° 
8 Miss a 
~ Address........ PPTTTTTITITITIT TTT TTT . 
g City.........00. re are y Se DONG <0800 a 
& Age, if . 
NN 0 oc ccccicccccccvcccesvees under 21..... a 
This offer good only in U. S., Poss., and Can. g 
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iece BEFORE have you heard music like this! The excep- 
tional God-given talent of Sisters Jeanne Madeleine and Francis 
Terese, highly developed through the medium of braille, has re- 
sulted in their superbly styled duo-piano interpretation of many 
well-known musical selections including Saint-Saens’ ““The Swan,” 
MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose,’ Schumann’s “Traiumerei,” 
Rachmaninoff’s “Prelude in G Minor’ and Mendelssohn's 
“Spring Song.” Conlin Records presents these and other favorites 
in a diversified program of extraordinary duo-piano entertain- 
ment that is yours to enjoy in the new Convent Series album. 


SPECIAL NOTE TO TEACHERS: 


The phenomenal technique displayed by Sisters Jeanne 
Madeleine and Francis Terese, in the reproduction of 
these fine recordings, may well establish an entirely new 
standard of duo-piano synchronization and tone-body 
balance. The unusual artistic quality of their work 
serves to encourage and inspire students and artists 
alike. No studio or school of music should be without 
the Convent Series album. 


JOSEPH H. CONLIN — CONLIN RECORDS 


suite 736, Wells Bldg., 324 E. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Cable Address: CONRECCO MILWAUKEE 


Yours to Enjoy 
CONLIN RECORDS 


Presents . . 
SISTERS 
JEANNE 


MADELEINE 
AND 


FRANCIS 
TERESE 


of the 
Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi 





Shown here at the Steinways in the 
RCA-Victor studios in Chicago, while 
recording the following selections for 
aes 


Convent 
Series 
ALBUM 


“SPRING SONG” 
—by Felix Mendelssohn 
“LIEBESFREUD” 
—by Fritz Kreisler 
“THE SWAN” 
—by Camille Saint-Saens 
“TRAUMEREI” 
—by Robert Schumann 
“OLD VIENNA” | 
—by Leopold Godowsky 
“PRELUDE, G MINOR” 
—by Sergi Rachmaninoff 
“TO A WILD ROSE” 
—by Edward MacDowell 
“PRELUDE and LEGEND” 
—two original compositions by 
Sisters Jeanne Madeleine and | 
Francis Terese. | 


The Album Package Includes: 


1 Record Album—“Conlin Convent 
Series, S.F.1.” 


1 36-Pg. Book—Title “Within These 
Walls.” The true story of events lead- 
ing to the production of the album. 
1 Coles 5,000 play Phonograph 
Needle. 


The records are available in 78-rpm, 
45 rpm and 33-1/3-rpm. The sub- 
scription price of the Convent Series 
album package, complete including 
postage and insurance, is 

only $10 
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For the first time in a new, amazing pocket-sized edition. The Summa 
simplified. Written in clear, simple, plain-talk for you, for everyone. 
A book that belongs in every home. Theology for the layman. 


For the first time presented for popular reading—the masterpiece of 
Thomas Aquinas. All you can know about God and man from A 
to Z. From the Attributes of God to the Zeal of man. 


For the first time at this very low price, an offer ($1.35 a copy) that 

only could be made by the people who brought the Mass to millions | 
—the publishers of the world-famous Father Stedman’s ‘““My Sunday 

Missal”. 


Ideal for use by Study Clubs, Confraternities, Newman Clubs, In- 
formation Centers. For every individual, for every group seeking a 
deeper understanding of Catholic thought, of the Catholic way of 
life. Beautifully bound in green imitation leather. 640 pages plainly 
written, The full story of God and Man. 


POCKET-SIZED Part I is the work of Walter Farrell, O.P., S.T.M., brilliant author 
a of the widely used “Companion to the Summa”. Parts II and III were 
written by Martin J. Healy, S.T.D., professor of theology and master 
of clear explanation. This work was undertaken by the Confraternity 
of the Precious Blood to bring Saint Thomas into the market place 


PARTIAL CONTENTS to be read by all men. 
e God and His Creatures 
e Man: the Image of God 








© Happiness Order from your bookstore or from 
e The Divine Life in Man THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
e The God-Man 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, Director 


5300 FORT HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 19,N, Y. 
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The Charlie Chaplin Affair 


HARLIE CHAPLIN is a man of little impor- 
tance. He was a clever clown. When he gave 
up that role, he ceased to have any special sig- 

nificance. He wouldn’t rate comment here except 
that the recent fuss over his possible exclusion 
from the country is a good example of soft-headed 
thinking in certain quarters. 

It seems that we have some quaint laws on the 
books that require an immigrant to satisfy Amer- 
ican authorities that he is endowed with good 
health, is of sound mind and good morals, and is 
not a subversive. Although he has lived in this 
country for over lorty years, Chaplin will be an 
immigrant when he returns from his pleasure trip 
abroad, because he has never taken on the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. 

Knowing something about these old-fashioned 
laws, Attorney General McGranery has ordered 
the authorities of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service to study the question whether Chaplin 
should be readmitted to the country. 

This step has provoked quite a shedding of tears 
in some of our “liberal” journals and elsewhere. 
The staid and conservative New York Times de- 
voted several paragraphs of its soporific editorial 
page to weeping over the hard fate of this little 
actor. The New York Herald Tribune editorial- 
ized: “One’s first instinct might be to ask whethei 
the Department of Justice might not be having its 
own little joke at the expense of the greatest 
jokester of them all.” 

Chaplin can get by Uncle Sam’s investigators 
as regards health. He won’t have difficulty proving 
he has a sound mind, although his productions 
have been flops since he deserted comics in favor 
of “thought” pieces. When we come to the “‘good- 
morals” requirement, we had better draw a cur- 
tain over details. We shall simply state that 
Chaplin has few rivals in the race for top honors 
in giving Hollywood the reputation for being a 
moral cesspool. 

If and when Mr. McGranery investigates Chap- 
lin’s connections with subversive activities and 
associations, he will very quickly hit pay dirt. In 
1942, Charlie was the honorary chairman of the 
“Artists’ Front to Win the War,” officially cited as 
a Communist front. He addressed a meeting of 
this outfit as “Comrades,” called for a second front 
(the Communist line at that time), praised Com- 


munist Harry Bridges, and lauded Roosevelt as 
“the man who released Earl Browder.” 

Speaking before the Senate Special Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization on 
May 13, 1949, Senator Cain of Washington de- 
clared: “For many years Chaplin has given con- 
sistent support to the Communist cause and to 
the Soviet Union. His public utterances provide a 
series of eulogies for the Stalinist dictatorship, but, 
Mr. Chairman, in the whole record I have not 
been able to find a single kind word for the 
United States.” 

Chaplin signed a cable to Pablo Picasso on 
behalf of Hanns Eisler, saying: “Can you head a 
committee of French artists to protest to the 
American Embassy in Paris the outrageous depor- 
tation proceedings against Eisler here, and simul- 
taneously send me a copy of protest for use here. 
Greetings.”” Commenting on this cable, Senator 
Cain declared: “Here is an alien, living in luxury 
for thirty years in this country, who advises a 
foreign Communist to start a demonstration 
against the Embassy of the U.S. in a foreign 
country, on behalf of none other than a notorious 
Communist.” 

Perhaps the choicest morsel is Chaplin’s decla- 
ration: “They say Communism may spread all 
over the world—and I say, so what?” To which 
we would like to add: if the Government bars 
Charlie from re-entering the U.S., we say, so 
what? 


N various parts of Europe there are still thou- 
sands of refugees looking for a new homeland. 
For such, we should have both sympathy and 

a welcome. They would be overwhelmed with joy 
at the opportunity to come here and to become 
devoted American citizens. We just can’t break 
down and weep over the possible exclusion of an 
immigrant who could well afford a villa on the 
Riviera, a country house outside London, and an 
estate near Stalin’s winter home on the Black Sea. 
And Charlie could easily pay for all this real 
estate in good American dollars. 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 








; United Press 
American planes salute the brutal dictator of Yugoslavia. 


Unconcerned about Tito’s hostility toward democracy and 
his bitter religious persecution, we still curry his favor. 





: United Press 
General MacArthur is shown at his desk as an executive of 


a private concern. Our next president should avail himself 
of the services of this experienced soldier-statesman. 


November, 1952 


HE military strategist, like the bookmaker, utilizes a 

device known as a hedge. He doesn’t bet everything on 
one plan. He prepares alternatives to meet important 
changes in a strategic situation. 
We are sure that our military 
strategists, being smart men, have 
provided their program for 
European defense with a system 
of hedges. But it seems equally certain that their dis- 
cretion has been hampered by international politics, that 
there are hedges they would like to erect but are not al- 
lowed to. 

As the defense of Europe is planned at present, England 
and France are vital factors in its operation. In their ter- 
ritories have been spent most of the funds for economic 
stabilization and military installations. In that sense, our 
eggs are all in one basket, an Anglo-French basket which 
reaches from the northwestern tip of Europe, through its 
center, and across the Mediterranean to the countries of 
North Africa. 

This whole investment could be smashed in one day if 
3ritain and France decided to chase us out of their backyard. 
In that case, the NATO alliance would have about as much 
defense value as a painting of the drummer boy. Armament 
which we have shipped to Europe would be wasted. And the 
economic cushion which we have provided for Europe’s 
industrial convalescence would only help world Communists 
to sleep more comfortably at night. 

Britain and France could do that to us if they wanted to. 
Unfortunately, there is serious danger that they may even- 
tually want to. If the Labor Party is returned to power, if 
Aneurin Bevan takes over the top spot in it, and if he fol- 
lows through with his own declared principles, we will lose 
Britain both as an ally and as a defense base for Europe. 

As for France, many reputable observers believe she would 
never do more than talk a war. Others are convinced she 
wouldn’t even do that. She would, talk—as she is talking 
right now—a sick kind of neutralism. A neutralism which 
knows that neutrality will never work, but which hasn’t the 
spirit to admit the unpleasant truth. 

The best hedge we could have, in the circumstances, would 
be a militarily strong Spain and a militarily strong Western 
Germany. 

But that is precisely the hedge which international poli- 
tics will not permit us to erect. Such a project would divert 
funds from Britain and France. It would strengthen nations 
whose prosperity would disturb the complacent lassitude of 
rivals. 

So that, while we are building a fortress for our friends, 
they insist that we build it badly and neglect to take out 
insurance on it. 

Spain would be particularly valuable to us just now. She 
is absolutely trustworthy as an ally against Communism. A 
nation with so sharp a repugnance toward Communism that 


Aeeident Insur- 
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United Press 
The map shows the rich industrial area of Manchuria 
which is Soviet-controlled. With supplies so near Korea, 


the Reds can bleed the U. S. for many years to come. 


United Press 


Encouraging to the free world is West Germany’s attitude 
toward recent Communist proposals for uniting their na- 
tion. The Reds were showered with leaflets and tomatoes. 





she would tolerate no silly Bevanite or Gallic flirtation with 
it. 
Spain has manpower. She has an excellent army of tough 


soldiers. She needs no psychological conditioning to make 


her a willing defense unit. But she badly needs industrial 
and military equipment. 
She would make an ideal hedge. She would. But that is 


as far as we are allowed to go. 





Americans have turned into great internationalists 
with—among other interests—U.N. 
aid programs, and the Atlantic Pact. We are a little proud 
of it, perhaps excusably so. We 
stayed in Berlin when the Reds 
tried to freeze us out, in 1948, 
In June, 1950, we spoiled the 
act for the Kremlin, when, by 
remote control, it tried to swallow the Republic of Korea. 
We made a really Christian peace with Japan, a neat bit ol 
statesmanship. In Germany, we have displayed a diplomatic 
talent which has elevated professional eyebrows all ove 
the world. 

But, not ail of us are internationalists. Some of our im- 
patient friends want us to forget, for instance, about Europe 
and stay home, where they figure we can make 
investments. 

They overlook two vital facts. First, the* tactic would 
bad economy—if economy is what concerns them. It costs 
less to defend Europe with the help of European allics 
than it would defend America with Europe in 
Soviet hands. Secondly, it would be immoral—a dirty trick 
to play on people who are not yet prepared to defend 
themselves. 

These isolationists become so provoked at deficiencies in 
certain U.N. agencies that they favor boycotting them 
instead of taking a tip from Russia and staying in to lead 
and use them. In some cases, these stern patriots have 
advised pulling out of the U.N. entirely, suggesting that 
membership subtracts from our dignity as a great and in- 
dependent nation. 

Sentiments like these are neither worthy nor realistic. 
As representative of a national tradition, in the actual world 
of today, such sentiments would have to be symbolized by 
the ostrich instead of the American Eagle. 

Catholics, particularly, are ill-equipped for isolation. The 
very essence of their faith lies in its world scope—which is 
the precise meaning of catholic. The Church of Christ, the 
New Testament are for all nations. While a Catholic could 
understandably be driven to isolation by a momentary 
necessity, his real instinct moves in the opposite direction. 

His Holiness recently remarked that no group has as much 
as Catholics of what it takes to promote international under- 
standing. They are united throughout the whole world 
one faith which teaches that all men are made in the 
image of God and are called to be children of God. Every 
man should be respected because of that. 

“By this very fact,” the Pope said, “a great responsibility 
weighs upon Catholics. They must, above all, feel them- 
selves called to overcome all national narrowness and 
to seek a true brotherly meeting between nation and nation.” 

More recently, commenting on current efforts for the 
political and economic federation of European countries, he 
remarked that the Church supports these efforts “with all 
the might of her sacrifices and prayers.” 

He warned that without the proper atmosphere—of justice, 
mutual esteem, trust, and a sense of unity—these efforts 
would fail. “The obligation of fostering such an atmosphere 
as soon as possible must be obvious to all as the duty of 
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= United Prese 
Soviet enigma: Georgi Zarubin, «+. meantime, Malik insults U. S. a7 «ae General Smith, | Dir. of 
new Red Ambassador to U. S., says by calling independent Japan a Central Intelligence, claims that 


that his country is friendly... military tool 


the hour,” he said. And he challenged Catholics particu- 
larly to help develop that atmosphere “by bringing into 
play the forces of Catholic unity.” 

Which seems to be the Holy Father’s way of telling 
American Catholics that if there is little resemblance be- 
tween the ostrich and the eagle, there is less between the 
ostrich and the Cross. 





\) 7E are still worried about industrial peace. True, 

John L. Lewis came in like a lamb this year and 
gamboled away with a fat new contract. We are not going 
to freeze this winter. But is 
this only a truce until next year’s 
wars roll around? Is there any 
way of avoiding the economic 
strikes which have plagued us 
since 1940? We think that there is an answer. We think 
that labor relations have matured enough to make such 
strikes old-fashioned. 

The cure for labor peace, on economic issues, is the 
General Motors formula. Since 1948 there has been peace 
on the GM front. First a two-year contract was signed and 
then the record-breaking five-year contract. Considering the 
history of labor-management relations in this industry, we 
have here a king-sized miracle. Even had Stalin sent an 
ambassador to the Vatican in May, 1950, we doubt that this 
would have crowded the GM story off the front page. 

This five-year plan, American style, is simplicity itself. 
It meets two great economic needs of labor. Workers like 
to keep up with the cost of living. And they want to 
push ahead each year. The GM contract meets the first 
need by the famous escalator clause. Wages are adjusted 
every three months in accord with the changes in living 
costs. The second need is handled by the annual improve- 
ment clause. Wages go up two and one-half per cent each 
year. This ‘is labor’s share in American progress. 

Since imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, GM 
and the UAW should feel highly flattered. Their formula 
has been widely adopted in American industry. It is un- 
fortunate that we had to say widely, rather than universally. 
Some employers would have none of it. Some labor unions 
ridiculed it. Yet from every point of view it makes more 
sense than the patterns in other industries. 

Labor is certainly better off under the GM formula. Had 
the GM formula been in effect in 1940 for all American 
industry, wages today would be almost exactly the same 
as they are. Workers would get the same pay envelope. 
Actually they would be ahead of the game, since there would 
have been no strike losses in the interval. 


Is This 
Strike Necessary? 
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of Washington... Red 


spies are in_ security jobs. 

Industry would likewise benefit. It would not have had 
the loss and uncertainty of periodic economic strikes. There 
would not be the bitterness which now poisons _labor- 
management relations. Unions and employers could con- 
centrate on grievances and on building a spirit of co- 
operation. The class-struggle spirit, which still lingers in 
industrial relations, could be consigned to a Marxian limbo. 

The public would gain from agreements of this nature. 
It is often the loser in the paralyzing strikes of our day. 
Perhaps the best index of public sentiment is the Taft- 
Hartley law. This would never have passed had not an 
aroused public opinion demanded some action. Dramatic 
strikes for an issue which could be settled peacefully hurt 
the labor movement. They cost more in public relations 
than they gain in wage increases. Unions are finding this 
out when they try to organize the unorganized. 

If this is the full story, then what is holding us_ back? 
The answer lies in industrial timidity and union politics. 
Many firms say that the improvement increase is all right 
for the auto industry. It is big and growing. But they 
could not stand it. We think this a shortsighted argument 
for two reasons. First, they are selling short the progress 
in American industry. Secondly, they will have to pay the 
same amount anyway. Organized labor is going to get bet- 
ter wages. Other industries must follow suit. Why not do 
it the peaceful way? 

From the union side there are objections, but we suspect 
that the real reason lies in personalities and politics. It is 
said that labor will not take a pay cut when the price in- 
dex declines. But they have taken it in the auto industry. 
Could it be that the dynamic and ambitious Walter Reuther 
got too good a bargain in the GM formula? Is there a fear 
that acceptance of this plan might mean too much prestige 
for the stormy redhead? We wonder. 





F we hear a ringing in our ears, it could be from what the 

free peoples of Western Europe are saying about us. 
Many of their comments are both uncomplimentary and 
untrue. We are supposed to be 
money-mad. Over-sexed. Hys- 
terical in our fear of Commu- 
nism. Like Russia, we are said 
to be interested in Europe as a 
prospective colony and captive. And of the two—Russia 
and ourselves—we are voted the more revolting. 

Happily, the people who count just now, in Western 
Europe, don’t feel that way about us. So that amore 
important consideration is what the captive people of Eastern 
Europe think. 


Eastern Europe’s 
Forgotten Ones 





They live in a maddening state of tension. Taxed far 
beyond the point where they can manage decently. Having 
no real voice in government. Either kept from church or 
saddled with debased, party-line religious leaders. Deprived 
even of the cheap luxury of blowing off steam by damning 
the politicians. They are a grim, pitiable group by com- 
parison with any living standards which they experienced 
before. 

Their opinion of us is, of course, to some extent affected 
by the propaganda which is fed to them. Not that they 
trust the propagandists. But when the spotlight is always | 
turned on the seamy side of our many-sided life, the un- 
flattering picture must leave a bad impression. 

It is our misfortune, however, that they could be 100 per 
cent immune to the propaganda and still want no part of us. 
Back in the days when we were the strongest military nation 
in the world and could have dictated democratic guarantees 
everywhere, a sissified, pink diplomacy handed these nations 
over to our Soviet ex-ally. We could have prevented that 
disaster. But we didn’t seriously try. 

For this remissness, the innocent victims might charitably 
forgive us, arguing that, at the time, we didn’t know what 


—— 





United Press 


A huge mural is placed in the U. N. Building. Its theme: we were doing, but that now we have had a change of heart 
Mankind emerging to a bright and peaceful world. As us- and feel differently. ; 
ual, there is no mention of God in their future plans. But they can’t do that. Not if the iron curtain leaks 


even a few drops of the public information which washes 
around in a flood outside it. They know better. 


HEY certainly know about Tito. Tito is one of the 

Communist bosses to whom, on December 22, 1945, we 
gave our blessing and leased the lives and liberties of fifteen 
million Yugoslavs. We are still 
doing business with him, and 
looking away while he carries on 
his domestic affairs in the ap- 
proved totalitarian manner. In- 
stead of frightening the Red spunk out of him by telling 
him to ease up on his people or try to do business with 
Stalin, we chortle and joke with him to his face and criticize 
him timidly behind his back. 

Probably the Pan-Slav grapevine has also circulated our 
official doctrine of peaceful coexistence with Communism. A 
policy which has a sedative sound to us. But a policy which 

oon tt to these enslaved people means, “To heck with Eastern 
Citizens of Cicero, Ill. are to be commended for cleaning Europe.” 
up their city. They are even changing the city’s name to Probably, this same Pan-Slav grapevine has passed on the 
erase memories of past gangsters and shameful race riots. 


He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow 





up that the peaceful coexistence gag was dusted off and 
exhibited at whistle stops in the 1952 presidential campaign. 
Which promises that we are not going to try to liberate 
Fastern Europe. We are not going to encourage sabotage 
and resistance. We are not going to even whisper about 
atrocity trials for the organizers of mass slave labor and 
genocide, despite the fact that the Red truce negotiators at 
Panmunjom have shrieked of atrocity trials for our military 
leaders in Korea. 

These weary, waiting captives would have to be much 
dumber than they are to have any other idea of our interest 
in them than that we have written them off. They can be 
excused for suspecting that we lie awake figuring not how 
to help them, but how to stay in the minimum good graces 
of their masters. 

The new Administration will find on the executive desk | 
a bushel of memos concerning the vocal and—in certain 
instances—clamorous citizens of Western Europe. We hope 
that somehow—perhaps by telepathy—there will come a com- 
manding appeal from the East. And we hope it will evoke 








‘ Religious News « real message of hope. 
Too much praise or publicity can’t be given to the grand = I , . 
old lady, Mrs. Catherine McPharlin, 97. who has devoted \ message that will be an honest bid to cure Eastern 
fifty-two years to the care of incurable cancer patients. Europe’s ills. Not another stunt to insure American votes. 
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Sanctuary 





Bella V. Dodd, disillusioned 
Communist leader and member 
of the Politburo, found 
happiness and peace in her 


return to the Catholic Church 


by BELLA V. DODD 


ITH my heart pounding as one 
pursued, I hastened up the steps 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Monday, 
April 7, of this year. Inside the open 
doors were a few friends who “for the 
love of God and in the way of charity” 
had cleared the path that I might grasp 
the ring symbolic of the “right of sanc- 
tuary.” These friends knew that I had 
escaped a power more terrifying than 
the civil authority of the Middle Ages. 
Believing in the mercy of God with 
my whole being, | walked freely to the 
baptismal font. There were two of us 
to be received into the Faith that after- 
noon, and both of us were to receive 
the Sacrament of Baptism. I was rea- 
sonably certain that I had been baptized 
in the country of my birth but, since 
documentary proof was not available, 
Bishop Sheen was to give me condi- 
tional baptism. My _— sponsors 
there, and a few other friends. 
Bishop Sheen was clothed in the mag- 
nificent robes of the Church and, as he 
performed the beautiful ceremony of 
baptism, he explained the meaning of 
each act to the assembled group. We 
renounced our past errors and made 
our profession of faith, and the Bishop, 
who had instructed us patiently, lov- 
ingly, and with understanding, heard 
our confessions and granted us abso- 
lution. At Mass the following morn- 
ing, I received Holy Communion for 
the first time in twenty-five years. 
A new life had begun for me. I had 
come to this life over a long, long road. 


were 
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Of my own free will, I had joined 
the Communists. Though I[ had taken 
one step at a time, each step followed 
naturally upon the previous one. I had 
not at first known that these steps would 
lead me to Communism. When I found 
the direction in which I was going, 
I said to myself, “Let it be; [ am not 
frightened by labels. If they are for 
the people, I am for them.” Blasphem- 
ously, | would add, “VIL join with the 
devil himself if he is going in my direc- 
tion.” There is no doubt that I traveled 
with him at my side and that he ex- 
torted a great price for his company. 

The Communists plunged me _ into 
activity, and at first I was happy to be 
busy because I escaped the nothingness 





of my own life. But the activity grew 
in alarming proportions. 
activity to save this situation or that, 


There was 


for world peace, against discrimination, 
for better schools, for better working 
conditions, for youth, for the Negro 
people, for the foreign-born, now against 
the war, now for the war against Fas- 
cism, and so on, with tactics endlessly 
changing until there was no principle 
except that of obedience to the service 
of a mythical “class.” 

This merry-go-round of activity left 
me with a body aching with exhaustion 
and a mind that was dulled because it 
had lost the Spirit by denying it. In 
an act of self-destruction I subjected 
my will to ambitious men high in the 


ll 





Party apparatus—men who were climb- 
ing the ladder to the political power 
of world Communism. I was to learn 
that all this led directly from my own 
country into the walls of the Kremlin 
and spiritually into Red Square, where 
a mummified Lenin lies as a cruel 
mockery to the people of Russia—a 
would-be saint. 

I was one of those young people 
caught in a fast tempo of materialism 
following World War I. It is amaz- 
ing for me now to retrace my steps and 
recall how it happened—how I got off 
on the wrong foot. 

I was born in a little village in the 
mountains of Southern Italy. As a 
child I remember that in my grand- 
father’s home, after the evening meal, 
the whole family and the farmhands 
knelt together and said the Rosary. 

My mother was raised in the Faith, 
but when she brought her family to 
the New World we settled in com- 
munities in which she was ill at ease. 
Language was a barrier, and we fre- 
quently felt the common hostility of 
an established community toward new 
immigrants. Catholics in the commun- 
ity allowed the newcomers to shift for 
themselves. 

I was the youngest in a family of ten, 
and my mother and father had to strug- 
gle to take care of the family. Little 
by little, my mother ceased going to 
church, but her conduct was that of a 
Christian woman and she sent her chil- 
dren to church. I remember that, al- 
though our home had no modern furni- 
ture, we had a crucifix and pictures of 
St. Joseph and the Blessed Mother in 
our bedrooms. 


EACTING to taunts of children in 

the community who were coming 
into contact with a foreign-born child 
for the first time, I plunged into school 
work with an unconscious determination 
to achieve superiority in the classroom. 
I went to secular schools and amassed 
a body of knowledge. I do not believe 
that the education I received in the 
elementary school had any philosophical 
basis. They taught eight years of facts. 
It was in high school that I first be- 
came conscious of educational prin- 
ciples underlying the curriculum. There 
was a great deal of emphasis on the 
development of a sound mind in a sound 
body. There was great stress on the 
development of the “open mind.” 

I became a passionate advocate of 
the “open mind.” Indeed, I would con- 
stantly state that the mind “must be 
open and to let”—like an empty apart- 
ment. During this period, I prided my- 
self on tolerance, without recognizing 
that there is an area for tolerance and 
an area for belief and truth, and that 
tolerance cannot be allowed to become 
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a shield for indifference to basic truths. 
As I rose higher in the educational 
system, both as a student and as a 
teacher, I learned that to mention God 
was to invite sneers or polite rejection 
and embarrassment. From 1920 on we 
just didn’t talk about God. In the 
schools and in all other public insti- 
tutions, there were Christians who were 
prejudiced against Jews and there were 
Jews who feared and disliked Christ- 
ians. I was distressed by this atmos- 
phere. But I remember that I preached 
tolerance without attempting to find a 
truth which would unite them; rather 
I tried to find a modus vivendi. 
The City of New York spent thou- 
sands of dollars on my education. I was 








Following Orders 


>» The maid was new and nerv- 
ous, and when she was told to 
bring her mistress a glass of milk, 
she came in with the glass 
tightly clutched in her hands. 
“Jane,” fumed the lady of the 
house, “don’t ever do that again. 
Always bring it in on a tray.” 
The next evening, Jane ap- 
peared at the door with an 
anxious look on her face and a 
tray full of milk in her hands. 
“Excuse me, Ma’am,” she said, 
“but shall I bring you a spoon 
or will you just lap it up?” 
—Ruth Stocks 











an honor student in both high school 
and college. I elected the most 
popular girl in my senior class at high 
school and president of the student 
council in my senior year at college. 
But at the age of eighteen I sat at my 
desk one Sunday afternoon and wrote 
on a blank sheet of paper, “What I be- 
lieve.” Though I struggled honestly to 


was 


find the answer, the sheet remained 
blank. 
As I look back, I know that the 


deepest impressions made upon me by 


men and women in my school days 
were made by those who in their limited 
way tried to remind us of the real pur- 
pose of our lives. There was the dearly 
loved public school principal who in- 
sisted on opening every day by reading 


the Bible, regardless of the indignation 
of some of the teachers and the indif- 
ference of many of the pupils. In my 
fourth year at high school, I had a 
teacher who insisted on taking ten min- 
utes of our time each day to remind us 
of the existence of God. He was stopped 
by a complaint to the principal. | 
shall always revere the memory of the 
gym teacher who reminded me that | 
had been born a Catholic. She intro- 
duced me to the Cenacle, the convent 
on Riverside Drive at 140 Street. A love 
for the service of Benediction and the 
Tantum Ergo Sacramentum was to 
haunt me for a long time, even while 
I was wandering far from home. 


N my second year at college, Han- 

nah Egan, one of my teachers, a 
Catholic, chided me for having left the 
Newman Club. She met me in the hall 
one day and said, “Bella, ever since 
you became popular you are going 
straight to Hell.” I was stung for the 
moment. She did not go on and un- 
fortunately she never returned to the 
subject. Although I was disturbed by 
her goading I did nothing about it for 
the poison was already working within 
me. I finally dismissed the matter by 
saying that it was quaint for a modern 
person to talk about Hell and that she 
was a frustrated old maid who 
afraid to meet the world. 

Step by step, I retreated from God 
and went forth to meet the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. First, there was 
a lack of belief in the Sacraments and 
in the dogmas of the Church. I lost 
the Blessed Mother in the vulgarity of 
sophisticated jokes and the divinity 
of Christ in my worship of the super- 
ficialities of science. Then I believed in 
God merely as a force—as nature—but 
not as a personal God who cared about 
me and whom I might offend by my 
conduct. It was one short step to the 
prevailing fashion of agnosticism. 


was 


Finally, like many other young people 
with a will to goodness and a distant 
memory of God, I adopted “service to 
the brotherhood of man” as the goal 
of my life. I did not know that the 
brotherhood of man without the Father- 
hood of God was an empty phrase. 
How can we be brothers if there is no 
father and if we are not joined together 


in His family and dedicated to His 
service? 
The “brotherhood of man” was a 


particularly satisfying slogan during the 
thirties. Here was something that young 
idealists could believe in. Wholeheart- 
edly, I did everything I could to con- 
secrate myself to this principle. I did 
not know where the will or desire for 
consecration came from, and I did not 
attempt to psychoanalyze it. 

There is nothing which sharpens the 
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appetite for battle and which generates 
its own dark hatreds and fears more 
than a sharp division of the world into 
categories. In Communist philosophy, 
all modern ills are posed as the result 
of the struggle between workers and 
employers. The hatred unleashed by 
this belief is truly atomic in its in- 
tensity. Men and women who joined 
the Communist movement were willing 
to suffer, go to jail, or die, to be on 
the right side of this struggle. 

It seems peculiar that a_ philosophy 
which believes in nothing except that 
which one can see or feel, and which 
has enthroned itself as a Messianic 
ideal dedicated solely to the purely 
animal well-being of man, should have 
captivated so many young people. 


The books we read during this period, 
both in the and outside the 
schools, left us with no belief in God, 
in patriotism, or in goodness. Love of 
God was for Babbitts; love of country 
was “spread-eagle jingoism’ and “dol- 
lar diplomacy,” and goodness was just 
plain dull. 

We were the sex-saturated generation 
who did not have the power to love 
and who understood love only in its 
twisted manifestations. I lived through 
twenty staccato years in this kind of at- 
mosphere. My personal life was mean- 
ingless and ehaotic, and my spiritual 
life was void. So blind was I that the 
murder of 5,000,000 farmers (called 
kulaks) in Soviet Russia in the name of 
a Classless society and a planned econ- 


schools 





At a Senate investigation, Bella V. Dodd, then a party member, rallied to 
the support of Owen Lattimore, declaring him not even a friend of the party 


Yet, as I think back, it is not so 
strange. In our country we have always 
been proud of the extensive reach of 
our free public school system, but we 
now recognize that our children have 
been deprived of their right to beliefs 
based upon the accumulated wisdom 
of the race and which has been gathered 
over thousands of years. As chil- 
dren we were told that we must make up 
our own minds about every subject. 

The result was not independence of 
thought, but an almost total lack of 
belict in anything. Into this picture 
the Communists fitted naturally. They 
came to us with their clearly worked 
out philosophy and offered us certitude 
based on that which we could see, hear, 
touch, taste, and smell. 
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omy aroused only a small twinge of 
conscience. And the word “liquidation” 
meant not the murder of those who did 
not agree with the leaders of world 
Communism but the purification of the 
Party. 

Little by little the sparks of con- 
science caught fire. I began to realize 
and to feel uneasy at the contradic- 
tions between what the Communists 
preached and what they did. I had 
been disturbed by the great show of 
patriotism which characterized the Com- 
munist Party during the war while the 
United States and the Union 
were allies. I was more disturbed when 
in 1945 the Duclos Letter told the 
American Communists to get back to 
their job of revolution. 


Soviet 


I no longer saw Communism as an 
unadulterated doctrine of social 
terment. I began to see it as a domi- 
nant, aggressive force which contained 
many evil features of the existing ma- 
terialist society and added new ones. 
Individual life and liberty were expend- 
able in the interest of the class. 

I began to question the answers Com- 
munists were giving to the problems be- 
setting the world. Repeatedly I asked 
myself, “what is man’s goal?” I ques- 
tioned whether it was merely his physical 
development and whether his goal would 
be reached when man is well fed, well 
clothed, and well housed. Who of us 
has not seen the neurotic misery of peo- 
ple who have all the material security 
which they need? Who of us is not 
aware of the fact that the excellent 
physical specimens called Nazis were a 
cruel and dehumanized people? I found 
myself repeating to myself, “man does 
not live by bread alone.” 


bet- 


My controversy within the Communist 
Party during this period was about 
specific issues as applied to the American 
scene and not on a broad philosophical 
base. As the conflict within the Party 
sharpened, I became more and more 
certain I had sold my heritage for a 
mess of pottage. 

During the period of my estrange- 
ment from God, I frequently read the 
New Testament and I sometimes prayed 
apologetically. As I awoke each morn- 
ing I would say to myself, “How did I 
reach this dead end?” 


REMEMBER sitting at Party meet- 

ings for hours, watching men play a 
cunning game for power. I suffered each 
time we broke faith with the people, 
each time we said one thing and did 
another. I squirmed at the cynicism 
which was apparent everywhere, and 
I was revolted by the lies and _half- 
truths which increasingly formed the 
basis of our propaganda. 

Inch by inch I withdrew from the 
Communists. God extended His hand 
repeatedly to me, but so blind was I 
that I ignored Him and 
the pattern of my own desperation, 
caring not whether I lived or died, 
afraid to face each coming day, with 
no will to strike back at those who 
struck or degraded me. My mind was 
unable to give me the answers. 


went on in 


I was 
left adrift like a ship without a rudder. 

Feebly I tried to canvass important 
people who had given support to the 
Communists even they never 
joined, I wanted answers desperately, 
but they had no answers. I lost 
fidence in my own 


though 


con- 
mind and came to 
regard it as too weak and inept to shed 
light or give any consolation. 

As an adolescent I had been afraid 
of not living fully, and I had often 
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prayed to God not to let me be pushed 
into the eddies of a stream, there to 
rot in the vegetation. My prayer had 
repeatedly asked to be allowed to strug- 
gle in the middle of the stream. 


Now I sought some hole to crawl 
into. I stumbled each day, unable to 


cope with the mounting problems, los- 
ing my joy in people. I had no capacity 
to care or to love. I, who as a young 
woman had walked through the streets 
of New York looking into each face 
for its beauty, and who could hardly 
restrain my fingers from touching the 
heads of little children, now found no 
joy in mingling with my fellow men. 
There was only fear and a rising burden 
of meaninglessness. 

In 1948, a Catholic friend, who was 
a Municipal Court Judge, took me to 
luncheon. He talked about my mother, 
whom he had known, and he said that 
he was sure that she must be grieved 
at my unhappiness. The allusion to my 
mother, and his kindness and lack of 
self-consciousness in talking about God, 
started a chain of thoughts and emo- 
tions that I was unaccustomed to. But 
I was so hypnotized that, although I 
looked upon my past with loathing, I 
could not pull myself away. 

It was inevitable that the Communists 
should expel me with violence and 
cruelty. The resolution of expulsion 
was a masterpiece of “liquidation.” As 
I read it today, I can almost hear the 
whiz of the bullet which they might 
have used if they had power. 

The resolution of expulsion sealed 
the ec ot my slavery to Communist 
thought. Tiie tie was broken that night 
in June, 1949, but at first I did not 


realize this. During the next three years, 
I was conscious of the ebb and flow 
of my feeling and thinking. Like a 
person imprisoned for a long time, I 
did not believe that I was free, nor could 
I utilize my new freedom. 

In the fall of that year (1949), I was 
in Washington and met my old friend 
who had been a judge and was now a 
Congressman. We talked about world 
politics and inevitably about Commu- 
nism. I told him of my state of mind. 
He asked whether I would like to talk 
with a priest—possibly with Monsignor 
Fulton J. Sheen. With a fervor which 
surprised me, I answered in the affirma- 
tive. An appointment was made and I 
went to Chevy Chase that evening to 
see Monsignor Sheen. I was ushered 
into a littke room and waited five or 
ten minutes for him. It seemed an etern- 
ity. I wanted to see him, and yet I 
was afraid. Had I not been ashamed, 
I would have run away. But when he 
walked in I forgot my fears. The silver 
cross on his chest, his simple, direct 
greeting, his warm, firm  handclasp 
moved me deeply. 

I could not speak. I began to cry 
and then to sob, and all I could say 
was, “they say that I am against the 
Negro.” (That was part of the reso- 
lution of expulsion. The Party fre- 
quently uses this technique to destroy 
people—but certainly not in the interest 
of the Negro people.) 

I had been worried about whether 
Monsignor Sheen would ask me to do 
something I would not want to do. 
But he asked nothing of me. He only 
let me cry, and then without realizing 
it I found that we were both on our 








late to do anything for him. 


“Goshamighty” 
you git here?” 

“Me?” 
the dogs!” 


they 





> Ebenezer was over eighty, but he loved coon hunting. He 
trailed along when a party of hunters set out one dark night. 
Deep in the woods, the dogs treed their prey—but, to the sur- 
prise of the hunters, it turned out to be a wicked-looking, angry 
black bear. The degs took one look and streaked off, followed 
by the hunters. At the edge of the woods, the party discovered 
that old Ebenezer was missing, but they decided that it was too 


They set off to break the sad news to the old man’s widow. 
Arriving at the cabin, they rapped on the door, which was 
immediately opened by old Ebenezer himself. 
exclaimed 


the old fellow asked. “Why, I come along home wit’ 


They’re 
Off 


with one voice, “how did 


—(Mrs.) Mildred Young 
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BELLA V. DODD, New York lawyer and former 
member of the National Committee of the 
Communist Party, taught for many years in 
public schools and at Hunter College. In April 
of this year she was received back into the 
Church. 





knees before the Blessed Mother in the 
little chapel. He gave me a rosary 
which I have since carried in my 
pocket. He told me to come and see 
him in New York that winter. I flew 
back to New York. 

By winter I had again retreated into 
a period of darkness. I didn’t go to see 
Monsignor Sheen. 

I remember Christmas Eve of 1949. I 
was in New York alone. My past life 
had made any real relationships with 
members of my family very difficult. I 
was invited to spend the evening at the 
home of Jim and Clotilda McClure, 
who lived in a furnished room on 118 
Street and Madison Avenue. Jim and 
Clo had lived in our house on Lexing- 
ton Avenue. Like many Negro people 
they were deeply spiritual, and I found 
peace in their company. Jim said grace 
before our simple meal, and we talked 
about Christmas and its meaning and 
forgot the ugly events of the past few 
years. 

When I left their company, I got on 
a Madison Avenue bus. Without know- 
ing what I was doing, I went down 
to Thirty-fourth Street, though I lived 
in the opposite direction. At a quarter 
before midnight, I found myself in the 
Church of St. Francis of Assisi on Thirty- 
first Street—beads of perspiration on my 
forehead. 

The church was crowded. People 
stood so close to each other in the side 
aisles that they could hardly move. Their 
faces were etched in the soft light, faces 
tired and warm. They knelt in rever- 
ence and in thanksgiving. Here were 
the masses I had sought, the people I 
wanted to love. Here was the brother- 
hood of men, cemented by their love of 
God. I prayed, “God help me, God help 
me.” 

I walked for hours that night—ob- 
livious of the merrymakers. And I knew 
I was on the right road. 

Though beset by many difficulties 
during the next few years, including 
financial problems and _ illness, I was 
never again without hope. When dis- 
traught, I could find peace by walking 
into a church. I could take my worries 
to the Blessed Mother. I learned to 
count on Divine help. 

My own prayers, and those of many 
charitable friends whom I had forgot- 
ten, were answered. The road _ led 
straight to that baptismal font with its 
revolution of the spirit and to a new 
life in which, pray God, I will serve 
Him all the days of my life. 
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Campaign 
Buttons 
and Bows 


A history in pictures 





if ie of an important phase of 
Mrs. Douglas displays her collection of heads which our presidential elections 
adorn the domes of canes. Before elections, candidates 
are equal, so losers and elected presidents are included. is provided by this 


priceless collection 


of campaign material 





e Every four years we elect a president, but not 
without elaborate campaigns of which an important 
part is the advertising of candidates on pins, scarves, 
mugs, buttons, bows, and other paraphernalia. It’s 
all part of the drive to get the candidates before the 
people. At one time, this type of campaign material 
was much more important than it is today. Now 
radio and television do the job. 

The material pictured here is all part of a col- 
lection that belongs to Mrs. Damon D. Douglas, of 
East Orange, New Jersey. 





Lincoln’s supporters in 1860 campaigned for him with an 
ax that symbolized common man approach of “rail splitter.” 
This lass also displays a few other campaign ornaments. 
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Campaign Buttons and Bows « « « 
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Campaign kerchiefs were once works of art but today This girl displays scarves, banners, and kites 
are seldom used because of other ways to reach people. 


used to broadcast candidates’ names to public. 
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William Jennings Bryan is pictured on 
glassware. He ran and lost three times. 





Pins used in campaign of 1892. Adlai Stevenson is the 
grandfather of 1952 Democratic presidential candidate. 
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Picture Article 2... 


These lanterns and helmets were used in torch- During Lincoln’s campaigns in 1860 and 1864, his 
light election parades before turn of century. face was found on various types of mugs and jugs. 
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Whiskey issue in campaign of 1840 made 
this brand name synonymous with liquor. 


Supporters of Grover Cleveland illuminated his 
name with lamps like this for his three campaigns. 
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N MOST days the streamliner did 

not stop at the little brick station. 
Had anyone been near it today, he 
would have seen the long line of silver 
cars move across the sage, slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, as though it were some 
great anachronistic beast gradually re- 
alizing it had come into the wrong 
historical place and time. Reluctantly 
it stopped, a porter in a white coat 
dropped lightly to the ground, followed 
by a boy of about thirteen or fourteen. 
The boy jumped from the car before 
the porter could place the extra steps. 
Then the porter reached in and took 
down a single expensive leather bag. 
Almost before he had placed it on the 
ground, the train started to slide away. 
The boy shook the porter’s hand and 
the man swung aboard. 

In a minute the train had disap- 
peared, gone like a snake in the reach 
of sage, and the boy was alone in the 
November sun. It was a hotter sun 
than he had thought November’s might 
be and he moved into the rhomboid 
shadow of the station. There he 
sneezed: the mountain shade was colder, 
too, than he had thought it to be. He 
wondered why his father had not been 
waiting and debated whether he would 
have to wait long enough to make it 
worthwhile taking a jacket out of the 
bag. He decided he wouldn’t have to 
wait that jong and moved back into 
the sun. He hoped an Indian might 
come by. He’d never had a real chance 
to talk to one. 

After five minutes passed unevent- 
fullv, the boy went out onto the wide, 
graded dirt road. He walked along it 
for a few rods and startled a road- 
runner which loped wildly from left to 
right across the dirt. Chapparel-cock, 
the boy decided. He pulled out of a 
pocket a copy of Birds of the South- 
west and found that he had guessed 
right. It made him feel good. When 
he looked up, he saw that something 
on the road was kicking up a thin red 
column of dust. November, he thought; 
what must it be like here in August? 

The new station wagon eased to a 
stop with his father already opening 
the right-hand door. A stranger in a 
broad-brimmed hat was at the wheel. 
“Sorry we're late, Jimmy,” his father 
said. “That train was running early. 
Buck, here, says it sometimes does 
along this stretch. It’s wild country, 
you know.” 

“That’s okay,” the boy said. He felt 
awkward reaching up for his father’s 
kiss on the cheek. Mr. Carteret picked 
up the bag and carried it to the station 
wagon. The driver had gotten out and 
was standing there smiling at them as 
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His first view of man’s inhumanity to man filled the 


boy with an emotion he did not yet recognize as shame 


they came up to him. He was about 
forty, anyhow a few years younger than 
the boy’s father, the boy decided, and 
taller, fullv six “Meet Buck 
Young,” Mr. Carteret said. “Best guide 
in the region.’ 

“Hello, Jimmy,” Buck 
heard a lot about you.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” the boy said. 
They shook hands. 

“How do you like this part of the 
world?” 

“So far I like it fine. I saw a chap- 
parel-cock while I was waiting.” 

“You're likely to see almost anything 
if you wait around here long enough. 
Ready for some good hunting?” Buck 
talked back to the boy over his shoulder 
as he drove to the main road. 

“I guess so.” The boy accented the 
last word. He sat with his father in 
the second of the three seats. ‘Seen 


feet. 


said. “I’ve 


any good football games lately?” his 
father asked. 

“All the school’s home games. We 
beat Peddie this year.” 

“T hadn’t known,” his father said. 


“You must have a good team this year.” 

“Haven't lost a game all season. Only 
that tie with Hill.” 

“IT was thinking,” Buck Young said, 
his eyes on the road ahead. “I was 
thinking that if Jimmy has only these 
three or four days around Thanksgiving 
and one of them a Sunday, we better 
go after the antelope tomorrow.” 

“Why don’t we leave it up to him?” 
Mr. Carteret said. ‘“‘He’s supposed to 
be back at school Monday, but he can 
take another day or two. We could 
fly him back except his mother wouldn’t 
like it.” 

“What do you say, Jimmy?” Buck 
asked. 

“I don’t care 
like to meet 
anything.” 

“Oh, you'll see them, all 
Buck’s voice changed. 


for. I’d 
Indians as much as 


what we go 
some 


right.” 


“What 
boy asked. 

“Almost all Pueblos, if vou can call 
them a tribe. A few Navahos drift up 
now and then, You'd get tired of see- 
ing them if you lived out here. They 
aren’t much.” 

“I don’t think I would.” He laughed 
breathlessly. 

The car pulled off a secondary road 
onto an expanse of graveled clearing cut 
out of a slope of great pines. In an- 
other month, the new inappropriate 
Tudor building would be a ski-lodge; 
already the racks stood before it. Over 
an early supper, the boy and his father 
decided that tomorrow they would go 
for antelope on one of the nearby table- 
lands. 

In darkness the next morning, Buck 
Young knocked on the Carterets’ door 
and said in his professionally cheery 
voice that it was time to come and get 
it. At breakfast only one other table 
had diners, two middle-aged Texans, 
silent and not liking the early hour. 
It was still dark when Buck put the car- 
bines and knapsacks into the station 
wagon. The mountain road dipped into 
a great valley full of shadows and rose 
gradually into light and toward a mesa 
pushed sharply up like a fist against a 
brightening eastern sky. The frost pat- 
terns on the windshield began to melt 
slowly; a wedge of mallard flew low 
across the road. 

“We should have brought a shotgun,” 
Mr. Carteret said. 

“Ducks we can get anytime,” Buck 
said. He took the car off the graded 
dirt road and onto a narrower and 
rougher one that climbed diagonally 
along the face of the mesa. Above them, 
on a natural wall or outcropping of 
sandstone, stood two Indians. The 
younger wore a pair of dungarees and 
a deerskin jacket, the older one’s 
principal garment was a pink-and-white 
mail-order blanket. Each carried a deer 


tribe is around here?” the 
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rifle loosely in the hollow of an arm. 
Between them stood two tough, shaggy- 
coated ponies, one in color a dirty buff, 
the other—the boy noted happily—a real 
pinto, Across the buff pony was slung 
the carcass of a six-prong deer. The In- 
dian pigtails had strips of white and 
faded red cloth braided into them. 
The Indians watched the car with a 
mild curiosity. The younger might have 
smiled at the boy’s questing, turning 
head. Jimmy turned to Buck and said: 
“Couldn't we stop? I want to talk to 
them.” 





the 
Hearing the running boy. the 
younger Indian stopped and 
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“I guess we could but I don’t think 
we should. What do you want to talk 
to them for? Ask your father.” Buck 
tried to make it light and faintly amused 
but couldn’t quite. 

“How about it, Pop?” 

“Whatever Buck says. He’s running 
this expedition.” 

“He'd only be disappointed, Mr. Car- 
teret.” 

“I'd rather talk to them than shoot an 


antelope,” the boy said. “I really 
would.” 
“All right, then,” Buck said. He 


stopped the station wagon but before he 
could shift to back up, the boy had 
leaped out of the car and was walking 
toward the Indians. The fresh morn- 
ing wind made his eyes water. “Wait 
here,” he called back. He wanted to 
talk to them without Buck looking on. 
He heard him set the hand brake. The 
Indians had already turned and leading 
their mounts were descending the wind- 
ing road, Hearing the running boy, the 
younger Indian stopped and watched 
him come up to them. The older went 


on a few more paces with the buff pony 
and 


paused. His eyes grew faintly 
amused. 
oe EY,” the boy said. “You had good 


luck, didn’t you?” Now that he 
was with them he knew embarrassment. 
He waited for something, part of him 
waited with expectancy and delight; he 
thought it might be to hear whether or 
not they spoke his own tongue. 

“We did all right,” the young Indian 
said. “What you going after on the 
mesa, antelope?” 

“That’s right. How did you know?” 

“That’s where they’re shooting them, 
on this mesa. You'll get one.” 

“That’s what Buck said. We need spe- 
cial permits to shoot antelope. Just this 
one week in the year.” 

“Yes, that’s right; I know.” The young 
Indian started to turn away to where his 
companion was already starting slowly 
downward again. “Good luck.” 

“How come you got a deer when this 
is antelope country?” The boy was re- 
luctant to let the other go. 

The Indian paused again, turned and 
looked at him, a glance oblique and sar- 
donic. “Oh, we just shoot what there is 
to shoot.” He turned and went along 
the road. The boy stood there watching 
*him go. The Indian was straight and 
proud as for years the boy had known 
the Indian would be. The older Indian 


just walked along in his mail-order 
blanket. 
The boy returned to the station 
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He saw his father and Buck talking to the horseman 


wagon and got in. “Well, what did you 
find out?” his father said. 

“He what Buck said—that we 
were sure to get antelope up here. They 
had a deer. I suppose because a deer is 
more meat than an antelope.” 

“That ain’t why,” Buck said. “It’s that 
they don’t allow Indians to hunt ante- 
lope. The antelope are on the big 
ranches and the only reason the ranch- 
ers let you shoot them is when the ante- 
lope get too many and begin to use up 
the winter pasture. They don’t let the 
Indians in on the antelope shooting.” 

“That’s very interesting,” Mr. Car- 
teret said. The boy said nothing. 

Now the road was hardly more than a 
pair of ruts in the earth, vanishing into 
distance and the last tags of night mist. 
More mallard got up from a_ nearby 
slough, banked heavily as soon as they 
had momentum, and flew in a shaping 
wedge to the south. The boy watched 
them go. 

“There they are,” Buck said. At first 
the boy thought Buck meant the mal- 
lard, but the pointing finger leveled at 
the horizon. The boy could see noth- 
ing. Then he saw them, tiny bouncing, 
stiffly frisking shapes with legs and 
straight horns like the fine lines of an 


said 


etching. In the long, subtle prairie 
shadows of the hollows, their body color 
blending into that of the grasses, the 
animals seemed for a moment no more 
than a group of bounding, rhythmical 
lines, the armatures for a group of 
marionettes, animated but as yet un- 
fleshed. 

“Now,” Buck said in a calm voice. 
“We'll park this wagon in that little 
grove here and out of sight. We can 
begin our stalk from the trees. We’re 
running in luck.” 

Here two or three cottonwoods rose 
out of surrounding clumps of Chinese- 
red willow shoots. Buck took the car- 
bines out of the racks and handed the 
boy his with a half dozen shells. Even 
through his gloves the boy felt the 
metal’s chill. He loaded the magazine 
but left the chamber empty. Then he 
followed the two men to the edge of 
the grove nearest the herd of ante- 
lope. The beasts could still be seen, 
outlined on top of the little rise. Some 
were moving slowly away, a few stood 
quiet, two or three cropped nervously, 
between raisings of their heads, at the 
pale bunchgrass. 

“Actually,” Buck said, “we could try 
a shot from here. But if we missed, that 
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particular herd would be eight miles 
away in no time. I think we’d better 
try a stalk.” 

“A stalk is half the hunt for me,” 
Mr. Carteret said. “By all means let’s 
stalk them.” 

The boy, as they started to move 
slowly into the cover of another rise 
diagonally to the east of the animals, 
discovered that he trembled faintly. 
Even in the sun it was cold. By bending 
as they walked, the men were com- 
pletely hidden from the beasts. In this 
fashion they moved perhaps a hundred 
and fifty yards and then as they came up 
the rise they paused again and watched 
the antelope over the edge of it. In a 
few places the sage grew shoulder-high, 
and Buck indicated they should crouch 
and make for the nearest tall patch. 


EFORE coming to a little crest, they 

lay down and began to belly up to 
the top. Now the antelope came into 
plain view and the boy could see the 
white patches on the breasts. None of 
them were feeding. The bright jonquil- 
colored light touched and made sharp 
all the shades of color; the boy could see 
the mark of the eyes in the heads. 

“Now,” Buck said, “—the thing is for 
each of us to pick his antelope and let 
the others know which he’s aiming at. 
Take your time, the wind is toward us. 
If you want a head, shoot for a buck; if 
its meat, pick a doe.” 

Following a half minute or so of 
silence, the boy’s father said: “I’m aim- 
ing at that big buck on the crest of the 
rise.” The boy glanced trom his animal 
—he didn’t know whether it was buck or 
doe—at the extreme right of the group 
to look at the one his father had marked. 
It seemed the biggest of the herd, its 
head high, looking toward them. 

“Are we all ready?” Buck said. 

The boy wanted to say he wasn’t 
ready but found he couldn’t speak. He 
tried hastily to line up his sights on the 
animal at the far right. “I have that big 
doe to the left,” Buck said. “I’m going 
to count three. Fire on three.” 

The boy’s eyes watered in the wind. 
But his sights stayed on the beast he had 
chosen. The little rise made an almost 
perfect rest for prone rifle fire. But 
when Buck had said three and the thun- 
der was in his ears the boy had still not 
fired. When he squeezed the trigger, his 
animal was running with the others ex- 
cept for one that lay kicking on the 
ground and another limping badly as 
it trailed the fleeing herd. They ran in 
enormous bounds and the boy watched 
them go before rising and following 
the men. 

They passed the dead doe without 
stopping and moved unhurriedly on 
toward where the wounded beast limped 
alone, the rest of the herd vanished. 
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Buck and Mr. Carteret began to take 
long shots at the antelope and after 
each shot—the distance between hunter 
and hunted remaining about a half mile 
—the wounded animal would dash 
wildly for a few rods. A sheen of blood 
showed bright on one flank even at the 
distance. Then the animal stopped mov- 
ing and just stood there while the hunt- 
ers came up to it. 

“Here’s your chance for a_ shot, 
Jimmy,” Buck said. “A good chance to 
practice.” 

But the boy who, until then, had 
really not known what he might do if 
called to shoot an animal under the cir- 
cumstances, immediately knew that this 
was not what he wanted. What he did 
want remained obscure but he knew he 
did not want this—to shoot an antelope 
or any beast this way. He didn’t even 
begin to raise the carbine. “No,” he 
said. 

“Why not?” his father asked. 

“I want one of the others—a live one.” 
His voice had thickened with something 
he would be years knowing was a kind 
of anger. 

“You want me to take it, Mr. Car- 
teret?” Buck said. 

“All right.” 

The carbine roared again, and when 
the boy looked the antelope lay still. 
Then with his father he walked back to 
get the car and drive it to where Buck 
had bled the animals and was waiting 
for them. Later in the morning he felt 
better, and when they sighted another 
herd he shot one after a long, careful 
stalk. 

Returning to the edge of the mesa, 
they met the Texans, each with an an- 
telope, but no more Indians. On the 
drive back to the lodge the boy was 
quiet. His father and Buck talked hap- 
pily about the hunt and planned to- 
morrow’s for quail. The boy kept tell- 
ing himself he should feel as they did, 


but he felt no way at all. The talk of 
quail revived him; he had shot them 
over bird dogs in the east. They were 
something he knew about, and _ besides 
were less of a being than the animals. 

The next day they drove southward 
along the main highway before turning 
off at right angles onto a dirt road. That 
in turn led through a notch in the low 
foothills until it came to a little series 
of vegas or meadows, each more or less 
boxed in by the hills and soft ridges 
which were the hills running into the 
flat land of the vegas. F 

“This is the place,” Buck said. 

“You mean we aren’t going to use 
dogs?” the boy said. Overnight he had 
become more forthright. “I thought 
maybe some of the local people might 
have a pointer or setter we could use.” 

“Son,” Buck said, “this ain’t like the 
east. There’s so much quail here you 
don’t need a dog. Look!” 

The boy saw them running, dodging 
through the maze of pinion and the 
barky trunks of sage. They were slate- 
gray and he did not think at first that 
they were quail. Then he was at the left 
end of a line of three, fifty or sixty 
yards apart, moving through the sage. 
It was jump-shooting, with no dog to 
point the birds but only the sudden, 
wild whirring upward and outward of 
the gray balls of wing and feather. 

The coveys were smaller and scattered 
more on the rise than did the bob-white 
quail of the east, and the slate color 
blended surely into that of the terrain. 
The boy missed four or five times be- 
fore dropping one with a long shot, a 
good thirty-five yards. 

They had reached the far edge of the 
vega, marked by a low hill. The boy 
joined them and they compared kills. 
Buck had shot four, his father three, and 
the boy had his one. Buck suggested 
they hunt back over the same ground 
for singles and then go over the rise at 





What’s the Use? 


announced proudly. 


His father eyed him coldly. 
“Head of the class?” 





No matter how he tried, the young son of 
a self-made man had never been able to get a 
word of praise or encouragement from his 
father. Now, at the end of his first year at 
Yale, he was returning home with a report 
that he felt sure would be satisfactory. 

“I came out second in my class, Dad,” he 


“Second,” his father exclaimed. “Why weren’t 
you at the head of the class, where a son of mine ought to be?” 
Returning to school, the young man slaved all the next year over 
his books. Finally he returned home and announced wearily, 
“Well, I made it. I’m head man in my class.” 


he repeated. “Well, all I can say is that’s a 
fine commentary on Yale University!” 





—William Hale 
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the other end and into another meadow. 
Once more in line, the boy found 
himself less atremble. Often the singles 
or a pair would wait until he was on 
them before rising to fly directly back of 
him in the direction from which he 
walked. But he learned to whirl, hold- 
ing his fire until the gun had cleared 
the men on his left, then leading the 
curving bird, putting the sights on the 
fleeing gray, then moving them ahead 
of it. He got two on the way back. 
They climbed the rise and were in an- 
other, larger vega. 

This meadow was open at one end, 
revealing a limitless prairie view ahead, 
broken only by a low flat line that the 
boy finally recognized as the roof-line 
of a pueblo by the serrated beam-ends 
against the sky. “Indians,” he said, that 
astonishment and delight still in him. 

“That’s San Jacinto Pueblo,” Buck 
said. 

“Then this must be Indian land we’re 


hunting,” Mr. Carteret said. He was 
sweating from the little climb. 
“That’s right,” Buck said. “If we 


spread out again, I think we'll get some 
really good shooting this time.” 


HEAD of them as they moved for- 

ward, coveys of birds ran, seeming 
to scatter, almost as though they were 
dulled beads of quicksilver. Then other 
quail rose almost from under the hunt- 
ers’ feet and the guns sounded again, 
sharp in the November air. 

Now it seemed to the boy that these 
birds were easier to hit than the bob- 
white, not because they were less elusive 
—for if anything they flew harder—but 
because there was less high cover. The 
gun muzzles could stay on them longer 
without seeing the birds wheel or dive 
suddenly into cover. This accounted, 
he guessed, for their apparent reluctance 
to fly until the hunters were almost 
upon them. 

The boy had now increased his bag to 
four and thought his father and Buck 
might be near the limit of ten, when he 
noticed between himself and the pueblo 
a solitary horseman. The horse ap- 
proached the hunters neither swiftly nor 
slowly but at a kind of unhurried 
canter; then the boy was distracted by 
one of the many jack-rabbits that in- 
habited the vega and which he and 
Buck had agreed not to bother shooting 
at. The jack’s frightened leap from 
cover raised a single quail and the boy 
covered it, following the hard flight with 
new confidence in his accuracy, mov- 
ing the muzzle slightly ahead as the 
bird went into a long glide, and firmly 
squeezed the trigger. The bird fell in a 
straight line and the boy ran forward 
to get it. 

When he had retrieved the bird, he 
turned to locate the others and saw his 
father and Buck talking to the horse- 
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man, who turned out to be an Indian. 
The boy walked over to the trio. The 
Indian was astride a horse instead of the 
conventional pony. The horse was met- 
tlesome and the Indian, who seemed 
rather grave, had trouble keeping his 
face toward the men on the ground. 
Coming within earshot, the boy heard 
Buck say: “Tell the governor of the 
pueblo that I got something else to do 
with my time than go see him.” 

“I’m only telling you,” the Indian 
said, “what he said to say. Anyone that 
hunts this land has to pay three dollars. 
That’s the way it’s been for a long 
time.” 

“I’ve hunted here before and never 
paid any three dollars,” Buck said. “Any- 
how, if I wanted to pay why would I 
have to go see the governor?” 

“So he can give you a paper, a kind 
of license.” 

“This kind of hunting is worth three 
dollars, Buck,” Mr. Carteret said. “Let 
me give him nine dollars and be done.” 

“No,” Buck said. “It’s the principle 
of the thing.” He kept looking at the 
Indian and did not turn to answer Mr. 
Carteret. “Tell the governor I never 
heard of no one paying. Ask him by 
what right he wants to be paid.” 


HE boy had been watching the In- 

dian talk and try to manage the 
horse at the same time. A change, un- 
readable, took place in the man’s face; 
he turned the horse and took off for the 
pueblo at a gallop. 

“How do you like that?” Buck said 
in a tone that expected no reply. 

“What?” the boy said for some rea- 
son. 

“They want to be paid for hunting on 
their land.” 

“Well, let’s pay them,” the boy said. 
He could hardly know it then, but the 
words marked a step in the direction of 
his manhood. 

“Hell, no,” Buck said. “We can’t let 
you and your pop run around throw- 
ing your money away like that. Now we 
—he and I—have almost our limit. How 
many you got?” 

“Four.” 

“Then you'd better get going if you 
want to shoot your limit before lunch.” 

The boy’s feelings were not simple 
nor his thought clear. It seemed pos- 
sible that now—as one time surely—the 
Indian might return with others, with 
violence; the boy found that he feared 
less the violence than the rightness that 
part of him knew could give violence 
meaning and authority. It was true 
that all Indians were peaceful now, but 
it seemed to him that people in whom 
as much pride yet resided as he had seen 
in the young Indian of the previous 
day, might yet possess an accompanying 
violence. He spoke none of this to 
either of the men but, in a kind of duty, 


resumed his hunt across the vega. He 
had dropped two more of the scaled 
quail and his father and Buck had com- 
pleted their limit when he noticed the 
horseman returning. He was alone. 

They paused and watched the Indian 
ride up. The boy noticed that Buck now 
stood with the automatic shotgun held 
in both hands, loosely across his thighs 
as though it were heavier than it was, a 
kind of barbell. 

The Indian reined in before them and 
Buck said: “What now?” 

“The governor says you have to pay.” 

“I told you to tell the governor we 
weren’t going to.” 

“He says you have to. He got a rul- 
ing—some kind of ruling two years ago 
from the Department of Indian Affairs.” 

“Oh, them—” Buck said. He used an 
unprintable word. 

“T still think . . .” Mr. Carteret began. 

Now Buck’s head moved and he al- 
most shouted. “I don’t care what your 
governor or the Indian Affairs people 
say. And if you don’t get out of here I’m 
going to dust that horse of yours off 
with bird shot.” 

“Oh, you're a brave guy, all right,” 
the Indian said. “I come here without 
a gun.” 

“Lucky thing, too,” Buck said. “Now, 
get!” 

The Indian said something in his own 
language, then turned and rode away 
as he had come, neither fast nor slow. 
They watched him, the boy in acute, 
nameless discomfort. What joy there had 
been in the hunt was gone. “Now you 
better finish getting your limit,” Buck 
said, turning to him. The man’s mouth 
tried to grin. 


7 HE boy looked at him, looked with- 
out feeling, neither hatred nor fear 
nor that respect for strength which 
doesn’t depend on liking or disliking. 
“I had enough,” the boy said. “It isn’t 
like hunting them in the east.” 

“You mean these blue quail are 
harder to hit?’ 

“No,” the boy said. “That isn’t what 
I mean at all.” He turned and began to 
walk toward the first vega, to where the 
station wagon stood. As he walked, part 
of him still expected some kind of vio- 
lence, remote, anachronistic, deserved. 
It never came. No arrow flew silent 
from a ridge top, no painted horsemen 
rode with brandished spears down a 
slope. The two men, however, found 
they had no choice but to follow the 
boy. He kept ahead of them and 
answered nothing except what he had 
to answer. Guns, he thought, to heck 
with them and their guns. That feeling, 
too, would pass, but part of today never 
would. He knew that and he knew he 
was older and stronger, more ready than 
he had ever been for whatever it was a 
man might have to be ready for. 
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The United States does its share by supplying troops, arms, and munitions to Western defense community 


A look at the European scene reveals the 


neutralism of Great Britain’s Labor Party 


to be the biggest threat to NATO’s success 


by ROBERT INGRIM 


ILL NATO and its completion by 
the accession of Germany last as 
long as the threat of Communist im- 
perialism? Are we in danger of losing 
allies before the cold war is won? 
Where are the weak links of the 
chain? The French, of course, are point- 
ing to Germany. One of their means 
of delaying the common action and of 
raising the price of their assent is their 
demand for a special American and Brit- 
ish insurance against Germany’s falling 
away from the grand alliance. In real- 
ity, the possibility of a defection is 
smaller in Germany than in any other 
European country. To be sure, Ger- 
many is the ham in the sandwich; geog- 
raphy has put her in the middle 
between West and East. That gives her 
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a special position, involving a perma- 
nent danger of encirclement and, on 
the other hand, the allurement. To the 
Germans, the Soviet Union is an im- 
placable enemy because her immutable 
aim has been the complete destruction 
of Germany’s freedoms. 

Furthermore, Germany has had the 
measles and is, therefore, less likely than 
other European nations to catch it 
again. Owing to Soviet invasion and 
occupation, the Germans have seen too 
much of it on their own soil, and too 
many of them were in Russian captivity. 

At the same time, Communism is still 
riding high in both Italy and France. 
Yet I am far from implying that Italy 
and France are in any serious danger of 
getting estranged from the Atlantic 


alliance. In both countries Communism 
seems to have reached its high-water 
mark, and only a minority of its fol- 
lowers can be considered militant.: 

The real danger to the defense com- 
munity is not Communism but neutral- 
ism. Undisguised Communism has lost 
much of its prestige and _ attraction. 
Cloaked as neutralism, it still succeeds 
in befogging the brains of many well- 
meaning people. 

European neutralism expresses itself 
as the rejection of America’s leadership 
in the Western community. 

Hence, probing for the soft spots in 
the defense community, don’t look for 
Red drapings; look for the neutralist 
cloak. 

Watching the European scene, I have 
reached the unpleasant conclusion that 
it is in Great Britain that the defense 
community is exposed to its gravest 
peril, because here is the scene of the 
most promising united front maneuver 
of Communist-inspired neutralism. He 
who considers this a biased statement 
should reflect on what would happen if 
British Labor emerged victorious in the 
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next elections. In the last elections, 
which put the Conservatives in power, 
the over-all count showed that Labor 
had scored more than Winston 
Churchill’s party. Since then, by-elec- 
tions have gone very well for the opposi- 
tion. To be sure, the Conservatives will 
not yield prematurely, and it can be 
hoped that they will win again and even 
with an improved margin. But a Labor 
triumph is a possibility with which we 
have to reckon. 


votes 


O one can ignore the fact that the 
vigor of Labor's old leadership, 
that of Clement Attlee and Herbert Mor- 
rison, is waning. It was foul compromise 
when they voted against ratification of 
the German Treaty the flimsy 
pretext that a postponement until fall 
would be advisable. Labor’s Right Wing 
did so in order to prevent a split in 
the party. It gave way to the threats 
of the Left Wing. That was a proof of 
frightening feebleness because a split 
would, for the time being, imperil the 
Radicals more than the Moderates. If 
Attlee did not call Aneurin 
Bevan’s bluff on that favorable occasion, 
how will he fare in less propitious situ- 
ations? 
In the last 
munist 


under 


dare to 


sritish elections, Com- 
candidates did not run in dis- 
tricts where they would have competed 
with Left Wing Socialists. To make 
this united front, called Bevan a 
Titoist—very — significantly, 
Titoist is a Communist who is too much 
of a nationalist to accept Stalin’s rule. 


they 
because a 


Playing a Titoist is something entirely 
legitimate from the Moscow point of 
view, that is, as long as the country in 
question is not ripe for incorporation as 
a satellite state in the Soviet Empire. 
Tito himself incurred Stalin’s wrath 
only by staying a Titoist too long. Tog- 
liatti, for instance, is playing the Titoist, 





Bevan 


Aneurin 
of neutralism in England 


is leader 
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that is the Italian nationalist, by order 
of the Kremlin because Italy, far from 
being ready to be pocketed as a satel- 
lite, is still in the phase of the united- 
front maneuver. So is Great Britain. 
Bevan as a Titoist is exactly what Mos- 
cow desires, and he emphasized his part 
by visiting the Yugoslav capital. He is 
a faithful Titoist, not a rebellious Tito. 

During the election campaign of 
1951, Bevan treated ‘himself to the joke 
of asking the Americans (“our Ameri- 
can friends’) to be thankful for the 
fact that, owing to the political unity of 
the British working class, there was no 
Communist party in the United King- 
dom, boldly speculating on the simple- 
tons who would not realize that a Com- 
munist Socialists, 
would be much preferable to a united 
Labor party dominated by its Com- 
munist wing. 

I am prepared for the objection that 
I have no proof that Bevan is a Com- 
munist, and therefore no right to call 
him such. We should do away with 
these farcicalities. If a Communist 
deals in politics, he cannot fool us by 
not wearing a red tie or carrying a 
membership card. There is a very sim- 
ple test: On secondary matters he is al- 
lowed, even ordered, to deviate from 
the party line because that improves 
his concealment. On matters of primary 
importance, he has to defend Soviet 
interests even if by doing so, he does 
irreparable harm to his own nation. If 
we apply this test, no further discus- 
about Aneurin Bevan’s 
allegiance. This is no witch hunt; it is 
only the allow wool to be 


group. besides the 


sion is needed 
refusal to 
pulled over our eyes. 

Occasionally Bevan and his ilk in- 
dulge in derogatory remarks on certain 


| evecegt 
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Dr. Kurt Schumacher, Socialist 
Party leader who died Aug. 20 


minor aspects of Soviet life, but when 
it comes to the point, Stalin can relv 
on them. At present, the Kremlin’s chief 
worry is to prevent the restoring of a 
military balance of power in the Far 
East and in Europe. No one will then 
be surprised to find Mr. Bevan as an 
untiring pleader for (a) the recognition 
of Red China and her admission to the 
UN; (b) the surrender of Chiang Kai- 
shek and Formosa to the Communists: 
(c) the lifting of the arms embargo 
against the Soviet Empire; (d) the per- 
petuation of Germany’s defenselessness; 
and (e) four-power talks, or, preferably, 
five-power talks, with the inclusion of 
Mao Tse-tung. 

Is it necessary to show that that policy 
would be fatal to Bevan’s own country? 
If Germany stays unarmed, the Red 
Army can, when the occasion arises, ad- 
vance to the Channel and render the 
British Isles a Soviet dependency. If 
Japan, as is Bevan’s desire, is linked 
economically with Red China and the 
Soviet Union, Moscow need no longer 
be afraid of having to fight a two-front 
war; Stalin can then concentrate all his 
forces against Western Europe and 
Turkey. 


HERE is another aspect of this de- 

velopment which must not be neg- 
lected, and that is the collusion between 
Bevan and the German Socialists. (By 
the way, the correct translation of their 
party name, Sozialdemokratie, is not 
social democracy but democratic  so- 
cialism. We must always be on guard 
against a wrong terminology.) In spite 
of the wild gestures of Kurt Schumacher, 
the Socialist leader who died on Au- 
gust 20, it can be assumed that, if he 
had become chancellor, his foreign pol- 
icy would not have differed much from 
that pursued by Konrad Adenauer. Of 
course, Schumacher would have done 
grudgingly what Adenaucr does with 





Konrad Adenauer, chancellor 
of West Germany’s government 
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grace and conviction, but basically it 
would have been the same, because 
Schumacher hated Soviet imperialism 
and would have needed our help and 
the Western alliance. Also, he was by 
no means a pacifist. However, his op- 
position degenerated into an absolutely 
irresponsible nihilism because he burned 
with the morbid ambition of heading 
Germany’s government. It is not quite 
fair to call him another Hitler, but 
what rendered him similar to the latter 
was his complete lack of patience. He 
could not bide his time and had the 
feeling that time was working against 
him because Adenauer’s prestige was 
rising. 


7 HE urge of becoming the majority is 
in the nature of the minority, but 
if an opposition has no other thought, 
it can no longer play the part al- 
lotted to it in the democratic system. 
In foreign affairs, an opposition true to 
its role will assist the government’s 
negotiations by constructive criticism 
which will induce the other side to be 
more compliant. What did Schumacher 
do instead? When Adenauer negotiated 
his treaties, the leader of the opposition 
declared that, if he became chancellor, 
he would at once shake off the obliga- 
tions entered into by his predecessor. 
The result was that the Western Pow- 
ers attached strings to several stipula- 
tions which, in turn, allowed Schu- 
macher to shout that Adenauer had im- 
paired Germany's sovereignty and 
equality. 

Power is the mainspring of rights, but 
Schumacher forced the Chancellor to 
put the cart before the horse by oblig- 
ing him to obtain equality before ac- 
cepting arms. Thus, most precious time 
was lost. Schumacher also compeiled 
him to play the wasteful game of test- 
ing, time and again, Stalin’s “real in- 
tentions” concerning the restoration of 
Germany’s unity. Only a child could 
believe that Stalin would tolerate gen- 
uine elections in his zone of occupation, 
and Schumacher cannot have cherished 
this illusion for a moment. Nevertheless, 
he did not renounce this opportunity of 
imposing another loss of time upon the 
Chancellor. His main brake was the 
assertion that the present Bundestag was 
not entitled to re-establish military serv- 
ice and that, therefore, general elections 
had to precede the ratification of the 
treaties. 

It is not surprising that the Kremlin 
was elated by Schumacher’s tactics. 
Whatever his motives, Stalin’s retarding 





ROBERT INGRIM, commentator and editor, 
recently returned to Switzerland after spend- 
ing three months in the United States. He is 
the author of After Stalin. 
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N a boulder in a cemetery in 

Atlanta, Georgia, may be 
found a moving epitaph honoring 
a man’s love for children. The 
stone appropriately marks the last 
resting place of Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, the beloved author of the “Un- 
cle Remus” tales. 

Today the majority of Americans 
are unaware that, shortly before 
his death in 1908, the famous 
writer was received into the Cath- 
olic Church, toward which he had 
always shown a friendly interest. 

Though his books brought him 
an enduring popularity, “Joe” Har- 
ris was so bashful that he would 
not appear at any public function 
where he might have to speak. His 
friends*who loved and understood 
him best said that at heart he was 
nothing but an overgrown boy. 

Thousands who visit his grave in 
the Southern city come away with 
a wistful feeling that here was a 
man who had the extraordinary 





No Wonder 
Children Loved Him! 


by FRANCIS HOWARD 


quality of “never growing up.” The 
words on the unique gravestone 
bear testimony to his innocence of 
spirit and tender naiveté. Actually, 
the inscription was “lifted” from 
a dedication of one of the Uncle 
Remus volumes, but every visitor 
who lingers to read it somehow 
senses that the author had a heart 
big enough to take in a love for all 
humanity: 

“I seem to see before me the 
smiling faces of thousands of chil- 
dren—some young and fresh and 
some wearing the friendly marks of 
age, but all children at heart—and 
not an unfriendly face among 
them. And while I am trying hard 
to speak the right word, I seem to 
hear a voice lifted above the rest, 
saying: ‘You have made some of us 
happy.’ And so I feel my heart 
fluttering and my lips trembling, 
and I have to bow silently and turn 
away and hurry into the obscurity 
that fits me best.” 








maneuvers could not have found a bet- 
ter helpmate. The Bevanites were mo- 
bilized in order to strengthen Schu- 
macher’s hands. They flocked to Bonn 
and after their return to London an- 
nounced that “the German people” 
must be heard prior to any decision on 
Germany’s rearmament. Looking for 
delays, Stalin is not squeamish. In this 
respect, Schumacher was a welcome ally. 

It is interesting to note that the Ger- 
man Socialists, though rejecting a united 
front with German Communists, are 
quite willing to establish one with 
British Communists. This fact ought to 
be watched carefully by the United 
States. It gives us an indication of what 
could happen to our defense community 
if Socialism were to take the helm in 
Great Britain or in Germany or in both 
countries. The danger is greater in 
Britain, first, because socialism there has 
a better chance to win than in Ger- 
many, and, secondly, because Bevan is 
more inspired than was Schumacher by 
outright anti-Americanism. That’s why 
I call Great Britain the weakest link in 
the Atlantic Community. 

That obviously, is also Stalin’s im- 
pression. Not for nothing has he dis- 


patched Andrei Gromyko, one of his 
best men, as Ambassador to London. 
Gromyko and Bevan—a team full of 
promise. 

The gospel of American “liberals’— 
that European Socialism was our best 
ally and the safest bulwark against 
Communism—has long been exploded. 
Every step toward the European and 
the Atlantic Community had to be 
fought for by European traditionalists 
and Christian Democrats against Social- 
ist Opposition. 

What are the conclusions to be drawn 
by U.S. diplomacy? 

First: Since Great Britain, more than 
any other European nation, is in danger 
of falling a prey to an anti-American 
government, we must see to it that our 
connection with the Continent is solid 
enough to outlast Britain’s defection. 
We must have direct relations with both 
France and Germany. Secondly: It is 
America’s vital interest to keep conser- 


vatism and Christian democracy in 
power in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. We must never think that 


this is not our business. Gromyko is 
Stalin’s envoy to Bevan. This challenge 
must be met. 
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Paul Winchell and his 


raucous-voiced 


sidekick, Jerry Mahoney, are seen 


In Brief 


Hollywood’s movie 


to televise its 


industry 
Oscar 


plans 
Awards 
coast-to-coast, but via theater TV only, 
not home TV. The event is slated for 
some time in March... . Donald O’Con- 
nor’s wile, Gwen, a talented 
due for a big TV buildup this year. 
... The first educational, 
cial TV will go on the air in 
Los Angeles about January 15, and the 
transmitter is now being erected atop 
Mt. Wilson. Yhe Adolphe Menjou 
TV Favorite Story, will 
right after the first of the year. 

Fibber McGee and Molly (Jim and 
Marian Jordan) just became grand- 
parents for the fifth time. . . . Sponsors 
are dickering with the TV_ networks 
over coverage of the 1956 political con- 
ventions. . . . Ventriloquist Jimmy Nel- 
son and his dummy-sidekick, Danny O’ 
Day, will make an album of kiddie 
records for Capitol. Nelson and O'Day 
do the Berle show commercials. 
cidentally, Berle is 
twenty-third 
month. 


annual 


very lass, 
hnoncomimier- 
station 


series, debut 


ye 
celebrating his 
year in television this 
He debuted on a closed circuit 
show in Chicago in 1929 and did vari- 
ous experimental and closed shows on 
the medium thereafter on a more or less 
regular basis. . The need for skilled 
TV technicians is greater than ever and 
young people could do worse than to 
look into the situation. Terry and 
The Pirates tees off as a TV-filmed series 
late next month. NBC is testing 
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by JOHN LESTER 


weekly by millions of TV viewers 


color 


FCC 


TV again under a new 
grant, but commercial color is still years 
away. Some experts say at least four. 
Several states are quietly investigating 
the possibilities of laws designed to col- 
lect taxes on televised boxing bouts 
beamed into their boundaries from New 


York, Chicago, and other places. 


Winchell and Mahoney 


Paul Winchell, a young weight-lifter, 
sculptor, and onetime polio victim, is 
undoubtedly the greatest practitioner of 
the ancient art of ventriloquism in the 
world today. 

He and his raucous-voiced little side- 
kick, Jerry Mahoney. are seen by mil- 
lions each week during the regular TV 
season, millions who laugh at the quips 
and gags this comic-dra- 
matic pair and are charmed by their 
musical productions. 


delivered by 


In addition, this vast audience is able 
to watch, and has been watching, over 
a period of years, a gradual revolution 
in the technique of ventriloquism, or 
“belly-talking,” a revolution so strange 
and unusual that one wonders where it 
will end, and on what 


eerie note, be- 






cause the ingenious and enterprising 
Winchell is ““The Great Gabbo” of our 
time and is slowly but surely getting his 
dummy under remote control, bringing 
him to a kind of “life.” 

Winchell’s aim in this connection is 
soon to have Jerry doing everything a 
human being can do, independently and 
without any visible means of support or 
manipulation. 

The “kid,” as Winchell calls him, can 
already walk, dance, play drums, smoke 
a cigarette, type, move his fingers and 
tongue, box, and of course, talk all by 
himself. Winchell, although perfectly 
normal in his attitude toward his rela- 
tionship with Mahoney, doesn’t know 
where and how all this will end. 

\nother switch of Winchell’s is pan- 
tomine between dummy and mentor, a 
complete turnabout for an art form that 
has always depended on conversation. 


Vatican Radio 


You know, of course, that a complete 
overhaul of the Vatican’s short-wave sta- 
tion was begun about five years ago, and 
it was sorely needed. The station was 
in bad shape, both technically and phy- 
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sically, and wasn’t strong enough to 
reach more than a small percentage of 
its intended worldwide audience. 

The overhaul was begun after RCA 
President Frank Folsom learned of Vati- 
can Radio’s condition on a visit to 
Rome. He immediately assigned RCA 
experts to VR’s staff to assist in drawing 
up plans for a completely restored and 
more powerful station, and to remain 
in an advisory capacity as long as neces- 
sary, even indefinitely, if necessary. 

If all goes according to schedule, and 
there are no wars or diversions of 
Vatican funds to other purposes, the 
new VR should be ready some time in 
1957 at a total cost of between $3,500,- 
000 and $5,000,000. It will then be equal 
to the BBC, the short-wave system of 
the British, the most powerful in the 
world. 


The Missing Fred Allen 


Once again, both radio and TV are 
without the regular services of Fred 
Allen, one of the master wits of our 
time. This is a regrettable situation 
and one that practically every critic and 
columnist in America would like to 
correct. 

It’s doubtful, though, that it will be 
corrected this season and it’s just pos- 


of no lasting quality or any real staying 
power, a program which lately withered 
and died for lack of these necessities. 

Stop the Music, as you may remember, 
went into the ABC radio time opposite 
Allen’s prime Sunday night NBC half- 
hour several years ago and not much 
was expected of it. 

It’s possible that not much would 
have happened, either, except that Fred 
began blasting the show on his top- 
rated airer, thereby publicizing it to 
millions of people who eventually 
switched to find out what the beef was 
all about. 

Such mass switching was responsible 
for dropping Allen and his gang from 
the top of the heap to a position far, 
far down on the list of “best” shows in 
the short period of a few months. 


Family Situation Stories 


I always leave the deep thinking to 
better minds and other departments, but 
I don’t hesitate to suggest that there is 
considerable healthy significance in the 
fact that .‘television has brought the 
American family closer together than 
it has been in nearly two generations 
and has accounted for a tremendous in- 
terest in family-situation stories, serials, 


and plays. 



















Gabby Hayes’ NBC-TV 
series is a daily “must” 
for young “cowpokes” 
all over America 


Although no imitation, The Adven- 
tures of Ozzie and Harriet, starring Oz- 
zie Nelson and Harriett Hilliard, an 
ABC radio and TV property, is of the 
same cloth and will probably come very 
close to “Lucy” in popular appeal, as 
will the Phil Harris-Alice Faye series, if 
it goes through as expected. 

Others include This Is the Life, with 
the Fisher family, on Dumont; The 
Goldbergs and ‘The Rileys” (the latter 
in The Life of Riley) , both NBC attrac- 
tions. 

In some ways, the best of the lot is 
Mama, which is now in its fourth year 
on CBS-TV, and about which it is 
nearly impossible to write too glowingly. 
This series began on CBS-TV July 1, 





Ill health and other bad 
breaks are keeping Fred 
Allen off TV and radio 


sible that Allen may even be forced into 
permanent retirement, if you allow for 
a few personal appearances and guest 
shots from time to time. 

The sad reason is that Allen is a 
pretty sick man, which condition his 
pessimistic tendencies don’t especially 
help, nor does the realization that he 
has been anything but a hit on tele- 
vision, 

Even deeper goes Allen’s hurt at be- 
ing tossed off radio by a novelty pro- 
gram called Stop the Music, a program 
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Bing Crosby rehearses radio show with 
Jimmy Stewart. Read here next month how 
the Groaner learned to wiggle his ears 


The public obviously finds identifica- 
tion in this type fare, which is natural, 
and likes it very much. As a result, it 
will be showing all over the place this 
year and next, thus offsetting some of 
the sex and crime programs that are the 
vogue at the moment. 

Among the best of these “domestic 
comedy” shows is the CBS-TV hit, J 
Love Lucy, starring Lucille Ball and 
her husband, Desi Arnaz, which you can 
expect to see widely imitated this sea- 
son. 





Songstress Eileen Barton, 
heard every Sunday’ with 
Paul Whiteman on ABC radio 


1949, and was suggested by Kathryn 
Forbes’ novel, Mama’s Bank Account, on 
which the Broadway and Hollywood suc- 
cesses of I Remember Mama_ were 
based. 

In addition to its excellent character- 
ization, Mama, as a show, has every- 
thing, including warmth, gentle charm, 
wholesomeness, and the essence of real 
family life, one of the richest experi- 
ences allotted to man. It’s a program 
the entire family can watch and enjoy 
together. 
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A Bavarian family fleeing across East-West border. Stream marks border line 
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All over East Europe, a mass reaction against the Communist 


regime is taking place among the young people—and without any leaders 


66 ONE of the young people will 
accept Communism!” The young 
Czech nearly spat this sentence at me. 
“They hate and despise the regime. 
They do what they can to slow down 
production and confuse organization. 
It is difficult to see at times how to 
hamper the Communist plan without 
harming the country, but we are doing 
our bit. It is the middle-aged and the 
old, with their ‘responsibilities,’ their 
fears, their complex about possessions, 
who give in. They are the collaborators; 
they not only bow to the regime, but 
they would like to keep us quiet.” 
There was hatred in his voice as he 
said this. It was the summer of 1951, 
and we were sitting in my study. He 
had been sent to me by friends, who 
“explained that he had fled recently 
from Czechoslovakia and, to protect 
his family, was using an assumed name 
and would not disclose personal details. 
About 27-28 years old, tall, thin, with 
powerful glasses over gray-blue eyes, a 
big nose and a mouth which he seemed 
to suck in until it was barely a line, he 
had the appearance of an East European 
intellectual. He had held a responsible 
position in one of the Ministries of 
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Czechoslovakia; this had enabled him to 
learn a good deal about what was going 
on. The bitterness with which he talked 
about the older generation surprised 
me. 

“You say all the others feel like you?” 
I asked. “Who has streamlined your 
views? What sort of person is your 
leader?” 

He shook his head and looked at me 


with a puzzled expression. “I don’t 
think you understand. We have no 
leader—we could not have one. The 


Communists arrest any potential leader. 
They are good at that.” The hatred had 
returned to his voice. ‘““That is an es- 
sential part of their technique. Any 
young unless he becomes a 
trusted Party member, who shows indi- 
cations of emerging from the masses, 
finds himself in a forced labor camp 
or a uranium mine before his friends 
become aware of his qualities.” 

“It was different under the Nazis,” I 
said, almost to myself. “During the war 
there were resistance leaders—men and 


person, 


women with legendary reputations, 
known even to some of us in London. 
Were you involved in any resistance 
organization then?” 

He shook his head for a_ second 
time. “Of course we had leaders—under 
the Nazis it was much easier than it is 
now. I was a student then and belonged 
to an anti-Nazi circle. But the workers 
earned good wages and did not care 
about politics. The Germans left them 
pretty much alone. Anyhow, we had 
been betrayed by the West, so they 
could not see why they should risk their 
necks. But now the workers hate the 
Communists—at least the young work- 
ers do. As I told you, we all feel and 
react alike; that is why we can do with- 
out leaders. It is quite different trom 
the war—it is a leaderless resistance. .. .” 

“Leaderless resistance.” So that was 
what they, the young behind the 
Iron Curtain, called it. This Czech 
refugee had handed me the key to the 
enigma which I had sought to solve 
since 1947. I had collected many bits 
and pieces, but they did not fit properly 
together. 

There was; for instance, the case of 
Maria, my Polish schoolteacher friend, 
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who had managed to smuggle out a 
letter describing a—to her—thrilling ex- 
perience. 

On July 22, 1950, she was ordered to 
parade with her school, give the 
clenched-fist. salute, and sing Com- 
munist songs while passing the official 
stand, on which the Communist digni- 
taries spread themselves. She could not 
bear to go through with it, so she ran 
away! “Rather cowardly of me,” she 
said in her letter. Dashing down a side 
street of Warsaw, unexpectedly she was 
surrounded by a contingent of build- 
ing workers who pressed her into their 
ranks. 

The building workers have the repu- 
tation of being the rowdiest workers in 
Poland, so she did not think it advis- 
able to trifle with them. As the regime 
had forced them to apprentice women, 
it was not surprising that she should 
walk with them. She noticed that ev- 
ery man had his right fist stuck deep 
into his pants pocket. When they ap- 
proached the reviewing stand, one of the 
official organizers shouted, “As soon as 
you get to... turn your heads right 
and wave your red handkerchiefs as a 
token of loyalty to our President.” Maria 
automatically turned her head right and 
prepared to lift her hand; but her 
neighbor caught her roughly by the el- 
bow and hissed into her ear, “I’ll break 
your neck if you even dare to squint to 
the right. Look straight in front of you 
—not a move with your hand.” 


HEY marched with grim faces past 

the stand. Later she discovered 
each man had been issued a red hand- 
kerchief in order to wave it before 
Bierut. But the building workers were 
angry over the new norms—the minimum 
amount of work they had to do to draw 
their wages—which meant more work 
for less money. This was a demonstra- 
tion to show their indignation. It was 
followed in a few months by builders’ 
strikes in different parts of Warsaw— 
also in Lodz, Gdynia, Cracow, and Bialy- 
stock. There seemed to be no organiz- 
ing committee—not even an individual 
organizer—it just happened. “Leaderless 
resistance” was the answer. 

Then there was the trouble in the 
coal mines of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, 2nd Rumania. Everywhere 
the cause was the same—higher norms, 
lower wages. Poland’s coal—her “black 
gold”—is all-important to the Com- 
munist regime. Most of it goes to Rus- 
sia at a ridiculously low price, but the 
rest buys vital raw materials, machin- 
ery, ships, and so on. The Polish min- 
ers have been alternately praised, ad- 
monished, implored, and_ threatened. 
Everywhere they reacted to the efforts 
of the regime to step up production by 
absenteeism and by “changing their 
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jobs without permission.” Despite hun- 
dreds of security policemen, political 
agitators, Soviet-trained engineers, and 
speeches by Ministers, they resisted the 
pressure to increase production and 
even went on strike. There were re- 
prisals, but comparatively few, because 
miners are needed and the regime does 
not know who is behind the trouble. 

In Hungary the situation is particu- 
larly tense in industry. In addition to 
high norms and low wages, the work- 
ers are infuriated by two things: 1. 
That the women are sent down the 
shafts and up the scaffolding. 2. That 
the workers’ allotments are being forc- 
ibly taken away. This means losing 
their opportunity to keep poultry and 
grow vegetables. As in the other Peo- 
ple’s Democracies, the result is ab- 
senteeism, “fluidity of labor,” refusal to 
use machinery, and sabotage. 


AST July, it was officially stated that 
| ee forty-one Hungarian-made load 
cutters recently inspected, only six were 
at work. In many mines there have been 
unexplained fires. On July 6—“two days 
before the Korean production drive”— 
there was one in Pit No. 11 at Tata- 
banya. This was reported in the Hun- 
garian press, as well as the fact that 
the miners could not return to work for 
three days and 120 truckloads of coal 
were lost. 

Last April in Budapest, eight fac- 
tories went up in flames, in the prov- 
inces at least ten. Friends of mine saw 
the burning of the Holzer leather fac- 
tory and inspected the remnants of a 
train which had been packed with lard 
for the Soviet Union and had “caught 
fire.” On the night of the Holzer fire, 
when the manager rang up the fire de- 
partment, he was told that his was the 
fourteenth call! By the time the fire 
truck got there, the blaze was out of 
control. 

Many workers have disappeared after 
such sabotage, yet it goes on. Inci- 
dentally, the families of the workers 
who are spirited away are sent food, 
clothing, and money—they do not know 
by whom. Some believe that certain 
gifts come from Party members. No 
wonder that last spring, Matyas Rakosi, 
the Hungarian Communist leader, said 
in a secret report to Moscow that if the 
Russian troops left Hungary and Soviet 
agents were withdrawn, he could not 
answer for anything. “I am not even 
sure of the members of the Security 
POMCE..s.-.. -” 

In Rumania, Premier Gheorghiu Dej 
has had to go personally to Petrozani to 
promise the miners improved living 
conditions; the oil workers have had to 
be bribed with cheap consumption 
goods because they simply “went 
slow.” In Bulgaria, Premier Vlko 


Without any organization, workers “go 
slow” in protest of Communist norms 





peas! 


Last year a Czech engineer drove a 
train from behind the Iron Curtain 


East zone refugees are housed in 
one of four camps in West Germany 








Czerrenkov had to stump the Pernik 
mines, the rose-oil centers, and other 
factories and promise the workers better 
housing, better food, better clothing. 
No leaders could be found, yet all work- 
ers “went show” as though on an in- 
visible signal. 

In agriculture the situation is no bet- 
ter. In every part of East Europe the 
peasants react like one man—the Govern- 
ments scream against them in identical 
terms. The régimes want the largest 
possible crops—Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria have to “export” 
vast quantities of food to the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, and East Ger- 
many. Moreover, they want to sell 
food on the world market. To secure 
large crops, they must merge the small 
fields of individual peasants into col- 
lective farms. 

The peasants hate collectivization, be- 
cause they want to remain their own 
masters on their own land; they hate 
mechanization, because machines can 
only be used profitably on large fields, 
if threshing is done by machines, grain 
deliveries are deducted then and there, 
and they have no chance to hide any- 
thing against a rainy day. 

To realize how peasants who own 
more than two acres of land—called by 
the Russian word kulaks—are ruined by 
taxation, take this example. The vic- 
tim is a Hungarian personally known to 
me. He has twenty-one acres. — 


N 1951 he had been fined for having 
I cut his lucerne before May 10. This 
year he waited until May 11 before he 
cut any of it. On May 13 the police 
came along and fined him 500 forints 
(fifty dollars) for not having cut it 
before May 10! This man was also fined 
300 forints (thirty dollars) for not hav- 
ing a metal tray in front of his baking 
oven “as the cottage might catch fire,” 
and 50 forints (five dollars) “for not 
having a brass ring around the spot 
where the iron tube pierces the wall.” 
(Incidentally, in Hungary a brass ring 
is unobtainable and there is no regula- 
tion about metal trays or brass rings 
for ovens.) 

Soon this peasant will be completely 
ruined. But he happens to be a hard- 
headed, stubborn type, who will not 
give up as long as he has a raw potato 
to gnaw. His wife is equally deter- 
mined. They say that God will give 
them strength to do the right thing. 
Their sons have been called into serv- 
ice, their daughters ordered to work on 
State farms or in factories in the near-by 
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towns. These are the young people 
about whose attitude I wondered until 
my talk with the young Czech. 

The Communist leaders are aware 
of what is happening—but they do not 
know how to deal with leaderless re- 
sistance. That explains a strange new 
job in Hungary—persons Jn Charge of 
Facial Expression. A girl, whose fam- 
ily is known to me, sent word of the 
following incident. She works in a 
government department in Budapest. 
As is customary, several times a week at 
the end of her office day she has to 
attend a political lecture. One night 
last winter she was very tired, but 
every time the speaker said “Our great 
and glorious Stalin,” she applauded. 
After the lecture the man Jn Charge of 
Facial Expression, came up to her and 
said, “Comrade Anna, are you not feel- 
ing well today?” 

“Thank you, Comrade Szabé, I am 
feeling all right.” 

“But you did not smile when you 
clapped at the mention of Our Be- 
loved One,” he said, looking at her with 
piercing eyes; “you seemed dejected.” 

Anna no longer bantered. “Come to 
think of it, I have a headache; that 
must have been the cause,” she said 
quickly, hoping a lie might save her. 

“I will let you off today,” Comrade 
Szab6 replied sternly. “But take care— 
you'd better have no headache tomor- 
row.” 

If the regime knew of another way to 
induce people to appear happy, it 
would not have stooped to a method 
costly in manpower, at a moment when 
it is very short of reliable people. But 
what are the Communist leaders to do 
in face of leaderless resistance? Where 
do they begin to tame this hydra with 
the invisible heads? 


N 1917 Lenin said the soldiers had 

voted for the Bolsheviks “with 
their feet’—by running away from the 
front. Tens of thousands of East Euro- 
peans have “voted with their feet” 
against the Communist regimes of their 
native lands by escaping to the West. 
And at what a risk to themselves have 
they done this! Escape stories, ranging 
from young Poles jumping ship to Czech 
engineers crashing trains “through” 
the Iron Curtain, are too well known to 
need repetition. But the number and 
the age of the escapees are important. 
In July, 1,300 East Germans escaped 
daily to Western Berlin. From Janu- 
ary 1 to July 31, 1952, over two-thirds 
of the persons who escaped from the 
East European People’s Democracies to 
the West were under thirty and of 
proletarian origin. I had occasion to 
talk to some of these young people. Not 
one of them had told his parents of his 
intention to escape. “It would not have 


been right to share my responsibility— 
besides, my mother might have tried to 
dissuade me.” 

All of them left because of the utter 
hopelessness of life. 

“We have no perspective” was the 
way several of them put it. Not because 
they had no jobs. On the contrary, in 
Communist countries, young persons 
can and do get well-paid, responsible 
positions. “But sooner or later we would 
be tripped up; we thought it best to 
get out. We love freedom and we want 
to live as Christians.” 


ATHOLICS and Protestants have 

stressed that the Catholic Church is 
the only institution one can still trust. 
“Catholic priests—in or out of habit— 
are wonderful.” Their remarks about 
collaborating Protestant Bishops and 
“Catholic Peace Priests” were unprint- 
able. “Mindszenty is a martyr, he de- 
liberately sacrificed himself because he 
thought that we needed an example,” 
one youngster told me. “But he is not 
the only one. There are hundreds and 
hundreds of unknown priests and nuns 
who have done the same—not in one 
place, but all over East Europe.” 

The jamming of foreign broadcasts, 
the sealing of all frontiers, the stoppage 
of correspondence with the West, the 
refusal to let “undesirable elements” 
emigrate, or deportees receive Red 
Cross parcels, these and many other 
measures intended to prevent any sign 
from the West of penetrating behind 
the Iron Curtain are proof that the 
Communist leaders fear the slightest 
contact with the outside world. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
the situation is the attitude of youth— 
including children. Last March, in the 
depth of Hungary, in a muddy little 
village, a peasant boy, aged twelve, came 
home from school and asked his mother, 
“Mom, have you heard the latest joke 
about germ warfare?” 

“Yes, I have heard about germ war- 
fare,” she answered cautiously. 

“Mom, Johnny told me a story. A 
Korean boy met a germ and asked the 
germ to tell him from what part of 
America it came. ‘I only speak Russian,’ 
the germ replied. Funny, isn’t it?” 

Leaderless resistance is a spiritual at- 
titude rather than a mode of action— 
although it leads to action. Perhaps it 
is best defined as a moral reaction 
which guides people to religion and to 
God, whose leadership cannot be chal- 
lenged. Those whom suffering has 
driven to the conclusion that no 
earthly force can help them turn to 
God as their only consolation and their 
only source of hope. This explains why 
there is a religious revival behind the 
Iron Curtain and how leadership is sup- 
plied, despite the lack of human leaders. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH. C.P. 


Emergency Baptism 
If no water is available for an emergency baptism, how 
about substituting another liquid, such as blood?—}. F., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


To administer validly the sacrament of baptism, water is es- 
sential. “Unless a man be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 
(John 3:5) By “baptism of blood,” we understand martyr- 
dom—not the use of blood as a substitute for water. In 
case of doubt as to whether an available liquid be classifiable 
as water, the sacrament should be given conditionally. If, 
and as soon as circumstances permit, baptism should be re- 
peated conditionally, and with liquid that is certainly valid. 
The validity of material for private, emergency baptism 
should be decided according to common sense. Examples of 
valid matter for baptism are rain water, sea water, and 
melted snow. For baptism in the womb, sterile water would 
be permissible, or water with which a small amount of bi- 
chloride of mercury has been mixed. 


Boycott 


How about pictures, statues, and the like, of Our Blessed 
Mother and others, which “move”? Do such religious 
articles come under the type of art condemned recently 
by the Holy See?—r. M., BETHLEHEM, PA. 


An instruction of the Holy Office, published in the official 
Acts of the Apostolic See, was issued to all the bishops of 
the Catholic world in June of this year, apropos of sacred 
art, amplifying and emphasizing anew the mind of the 
Church, already expressed in her Code of Law. 

Although the laws of the Church refer principally and 
directly to religious art in connection with churches and 
other sacred places, we can take our cue from those norms 
as to what is becoming or unbecoming, regardless of the 
setting. Statues, pictures, and the like can be a means of 
edification and inspiration in a private home as well as in 
a church. So too, the sort of image that is a travesty on 
what should be can repel, or at times foster an emotional, 
superficial devotion or even superstition. \ 

According to the laws of the Church, no one is permitted 
to place in any church, without the approval of the local 
bishop, any unusual image. Nor shall the bishop approve 
any sacred image for the public veneration of the faithful, 
if it be out of harmony with the approved usage of the 
Church. Nor may the bishop allow in a church or other 
sacred place, images of any kind that are doctrinally in- 
correct, or wanting in respectability, or that might be an 
occasion of dangerous error to the ignorant. 

The sort of so-called religious art that you inquire about 
includes pictures and statues, featuring mouth, hands, and 
eyes that seem to move. Depending on the emotional sus- 
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ceptibility of persons who view such images—and their com- 
mon sense—the reaction may be amusement, fright, or some 
religious excitement. It must be admitted that the “inventors” 
of such imagery are clever, but the impression made on the 
observer is an obvious case of optical illusion. For at least 
two reasons, such travesties on sacred art should be boy- 
cotted. Honest-to-goodness religion does not need artificial 
stimulus to devotion. Furthermore, there are only too many 
people, prone to superstition, who are easily taken in by 
humbuggery. What is harmless in the case of dolls and other 
nursery playthings, is absurdly out of order in the sphere 
of religious imagery. 


Seasonably Adapted 


a) When feast days like the Assumption, etc., fall on a 
Tuesday or Friday, should we meditate on the sorrowful 
mysteries of the rosary, or according to the feast day? 
b) When black vestments cannot be worn on a Sunday or 
feast day, how does a departed soul benefit from a Mass 
offered for him on such a day?—G. Y., BURLINGTON, VT. 


a) Usual practice—commendable for the sake of good order 
—recommends meditation on sacred events and mysteries 
during the recitation of the rosary, as follows: the joyful 
mysteries are assigned for Monday and Thursday; the sor- 
rowful mysteries to Tuesday and Friday; the glorious to 
Sunday, Wednesday, and Saturday. But it is in perfect har- 
mony with the liturgical spirit of the Church to deviate from 
the ordinary procedure in order to adapt rosary meditations 
to important feast days. For example, if Christmas were to 
fall on Friday, it would be incongruous to meditate on the 
sorrowful mysteries: only the joyful mysteries would be 
seasonably adapted. 

b) The ideal arrangement is that a Mass for a departed 
soul be offered on a day when black vestments are per- 
mitted, together with one of the several Masses especially 
appropriate to a soul in purgatory. However, that arrange- 
ment is not always feasible. 

Depending upon the rank of a feast day, Mass in black 
vestments may or may not be allowed. Even funeral Masses 
are out of order on Sundays and on many feast days of 
high rank. On certain days of the Church calendar, an 
anniversary Mass may be offered in black vestments, al- 
though an ordinary requiem Mass may not. 

Despite the ideal appropriateness of the requiem Mass 
for the departed, souls in purgatory do not sustain any 
loss of benefit if their Mass be offered “according to the 
color of the day.” Regardless of the occurring feast day, 
every Mass—at least from the offertory onward—features 
specific prayers for the Church Suffering. Aside from that 
fact, the most controlling factor as to the beneficiary of a 
Mass is the intention of the celebrant. Hence, a Mass can 
be offered for a departed soul on any day whatever. If 
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Masses for the deceased were to be confined to those days 
when black vestments are usable, an impossible backlog of 
such intentions would accumulate. Furthermore, those who 
provide Masses for the souls in purgatory could not arrange 
for their celebration on anniversary and other preferred 


days. 


Papal Blessing 
What is meant by a papal blessing? Who can receive it? 
—D. A., STAMFORD, CONN. 


A papal blessing—the blessing of the Vicar of Christ—can 
be imparted in various ways. It may be given to the world 
at large; to a limited group, such as a sodality or family; 
or to an individual. This precious benediction may be given 
directly and personally, or indirectly through a delegated 
priest. A plenary indulgence may or may not be attached 
to the blessing; it it is, that additional benefit is clearly 
indicated. 

Every priest who administers the last rites of the Church 
to those in danger of death is not only authorized but 
obliged to impart the Apostolic Blessing, to which a plenary 
indulgence is attached, an indulgence that accrues to the 
recipient at the time of death. A missionary who conducts 
spiritual exercises, consisting of a mission, a retreat, a novena, 
or the like, is empowered to give the papal blessing to those 
who have attended the services and who fulfill the conditions 
requisite for gaining the attached plenary indulgence. 

In the case of groups or individuals, the Holy Father 
concludes every audience with His papal blessing. By way 
of letter, or cable, or parchment scroll, His blessing can be 
obtained for the asking, for special occasions such as a mar- 
riage or an anniversary. The usual formula of inscription 
is along the following lines: “ (Name), humbly prostrate at 
the feet of Your Holiness, begs the Apostolic Benediction 
and a Plenary Indulgence to be gained at the hour of 
death, on condition that, being truly sorry for his sins, 
even though unable to confess them and to receive the holy 
Viaticum, he shall at least invoke with his lips or heart 
the Holy Name of Jesus.” This document, featuring a pic- 
ture of the reigning Vicar of Christ, is dated, signed, and 
sealed. Arrangements to obtain a papal blessing can be 
made through a priest resident at Rome, or Vatican City, 
or through the Apostolic Delegate at Washington, D. C., 
or through one’s parish priest. 


“Perish the Thought!°° 


A non-Catholic friend has a child whose deceased father 
was Catholic. She is bringing up the child as a Catholic. 
But her home in the South is thirty-five miles from the 
nearest Catholic church. Her problem: Would it be bet- 
ter to send the child to the nearest non-Catholic church 
—only walking distance from her home—rather than to no 
church at all on Sunday?—J. D., DOBBS FERRY, N. Y. 


Is the child the son of your non-Catholic friend by birth or 
by adoption? If only by adoption, your friend is to be com- 
mended for her desire to raise the boy in the Catholic 
Faith of his father. Of course, if your friend has been a 
partner to a mixed marriage within the Church, then she 
signed a solemn promise to educate the boy as a Catholic. 

It might entail hardship, or be simply out of the question 
for lack of transportation, to drive the youngster thirty-five 
miles every Sunday to the nearest Catholic church. But it 
is not far-fetched to assume that in that Southern town there 
is at least one Catholic family that drives to Sunday church. 
If so, arrangements might be made with them, and the boy 
would have the benefit of Mass, a Catholic sermon, and 
Sunday school instruction. If no such arrangement is work- 
able, the next best thing would be to interest the nearest 
dependable Catholic family in giving the boy lessons in 
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Catholic Christian doctrine as regularly and as often as 
reasonably convenient. In due time, the child would be 
readied for his first Holy Communion and for Confirmation. 

What your friend claims is true, as far as it goes. Were 
the boy to attend a non-Catholic church, he would gain 
some knowledge about God. But, he should have a Catholic 
knowledge of God and of the only true Church. That edu- 
cation he can have under Catholic auspices only. Logic, 
faith, and loyalty dictate that we attend only one among 
all but countless incompatible churches. Hence, it does not 
follow, as your friend alleges, that the boy would be better 
off attending a non-Catholic church every Sunday than no 
church service at all. 


Church Etiquette 


In greeting Church dignitaries, is it proper to kneel and 
kiss the ring of a prelate?—A. M., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


To judge by the number of similar inquiries that come to 
our desk, there would seem to be room for a Catholic 
“Emily Post.” In general, a prelate is a Church dignitary 
who may or may not have special authority or jurisdiction, 
but who has at least a distinctive rank among the clergy. 
Among prelates, Very Reverend and Right Reverend Mon- 
signors are priests who have been honored by the Holy 
Father for outstanding service to their diocese or to the 
Church at large: they rate the title “Monsignor” and also 
robes resembling those of a bishop. A bishop or archbishop 
should be referred to as “Most Reverend,” and if addressed 
directly, as “Your Excellency.” (Until comparatively a few 
years ago, the correct salutation to a bishop was “Your 
Lordship,” and to an archbishop, “Your Grace.”) 
Included among prelates are the Very Reverend Pro- 
vincial Superiors and the Most Reverend Generals of re- 
ligious orders of priests; also the Right Reverend Father 
Abbot of a monastery. Abbots are entitled to wear a ring, 
as well as bishops, archbishops, cardinals, and the pope. 
Etiquette requires that those who are subject to an abbot, 
bishop, or archbishop kneel—that is, genuflect—when kissing 
the ring. If not subject to the prelate, it suffices to kiss 
the ring while bowing. Regardless of jurisdiction, one 
should always kneel when kissing the ring of a cardinal. 
Just when it is advisable to observe this etiquette fully or 
to a modified extent depends upon circumstances, such as 
a Catholic country, or a church function, a religious setting 
in contrast with a restaurant, a railroad depot or the like. 


Illogical Free Thought 
A Catholic friend feels he shouldn’t have to go to Mass 
on Sunday, as it is only a matter of Church law. He be- 
lieves in God and says a rosary daily to Our Lady of 
Fatima. He doesn’t think much of people who go to Mass 
and then do things they shouldn’t.—Aa. C., SOUTH BOSTON, 
MASS. 


Your friend needs to be educated from the religious kinder- 
garten onward. The state of his conscience is not hopeless 
but would be more hopeful had he more regard for the 
ABC’s of logic. It can be disastrous to feel our way as to 
religious obligations when we should think. Are you sure 
your Catholic claims or admits membership in the Church? 
If he believes Christ is God, how can he contemn a solemn 
commandment of Christ’s Church—specifying the sacrifice 
of the Mass as the ideal way to sanctify the Lord’s Day? 
Incidentally, what does he think of people who pray 
rosaries to Our Lady of Fatima and live contradictory lives? 
In line with your inquiry for helpful literature, we recom- 
mend “Why the Mass?” in the “Sign Post” of September, 
1952; also the pamphlets, Keep God’s Day Holy, Christ In- 
stituted the Mass, and The Mass is Life, all obtainable from 
The Paulist Press, 401 West 59 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Divorced 


A Catholic, duly married within the Church, was divorced. 
Since then, his wife died. Can he be restored to good 
standing in the Church?—s. C., LYONS, ILL. 


From the skimpy details in your letter, it is not at all clear 
whether the man ever lost his good standing in the Church. 
Who instituted the divorce proceedings—the husband or 
wife? On what grounds? With a view to an attempt at re- 
marriage? With or without the consent of Church authori- 
ties? The attitude of the Church toward divorce was out- 
lined in the “Sign Post” of last month, under the caption 
“Hasten Slowly” (page 55). 

To seek a divorce knowingly and without permission of 
the Church, or even a civil decree of separation (sometimes 
referred to as divorce in the wide sense) would be a serious 
sin. To divorce one’s marriage partner for the express 
purpose of attaining civil freedom to remarry would be still 
more grave. In some dioceses of this country, the suing for 
civil divorce without Church approval—aside altogether 
from any subsequent remarriage—is a sin, the absolution 
for which is reserved to the bishop. 

We referred to the civil remarriage of a divorced Catholic 
as “an attempt at remarriage,” for the obvious reason that 
any such civil or non-Catholic religious ceremony would be 
futile. The Church cannot recognize it as valid. If the cere- 
mony is officiated at by a heretical minister, any Catholic 
party is thereby excommunicated on that score. Another 
excommunication, enacted by the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, is incurred automatically by a divorced Catholic 
who attempts a remarriage. With the above information 
in mind as a guide to conscience, the one in question should, 
if need be, have recourse to the sacrament of reconciliation. 


**Money or No Money” 


I have been told by my parish priest that I have solid 
grounds to hope for an annulment. My case is to be sent 
to a marriage court at Rome. But I’m nervous as to the 
outcome, for after much family trouble am all but pen- 
niless.—K. H., LYNN, MASS. 


The following: recent annual report should reassure you. 
It was issued by the Vatican Press Office and refers to the 
marriage cases considered during the past year by the Sacred 
Roman Rota. The Rota is the Church’s supreme court for 
decision as to the validity of doubtful marriages. During the 
period reported, 184 cases were investigated; declarations of 
nullity were rendered in 68 instances; nearly half the cases 
studied were handled gratis. 


Salvation 


Non-Catholic co-workers often speak of an inner feeling 
of being saved. Recently, a Catholic fellow employee was 
drowned and the question arose as to whether he had 
been saved before he died. Is that the way we figure the 
prospects of salvation?—J. C., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Anyone who lives true to his conscience is entitled to peace 
of conscience here and now, to an attitude of hope that he 
is acceptable to God, and that immediately after death the 
Divine Judge will number him among those who, by co- 
operation with their Divine Saviour, have merited salvation. 

However, we hope for something which we do not as yet 


need to hope for it. But salvation, that is, eternal security 
and reward, is not and cannot be due until the end of our 
probation, which continues until our last conscious, respon- 
sible moment. Hence, until that time we can but hope con- 
scientiously that we are pleasing to the Searcher of Hearts. 
No mere inner feeling or hunch can actualize salvation. 

It is a favorite theory of some non-Catholic Christians 
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that, since the merits of Christ are infinite, those merits will 
“cloak over” all human sins somewhat in the way that a 
tarpaulin would cover a mound of dirty snow. Hence, they 
say, it is amply sufficient to believe and hope in order to be 
saved, for the Saviour of the world has taken care of all 
else. “Without faith it is impossible to please God” is em- 
phasized out of context with and to the exclusion of “Faith 
without works is dead.” 


Retreats tor Men 


For a long time I have wanted to make a weekend retreat. 
How do I go about it? Where is the nearest Trappist 
monastery?—T. C., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Trappist monastery nearest to you is at Spencer, Mass. 
Simply write to the Rev. Retreat Director of whatever 
monastery or retreat house you have in mind, inquiring as 
to open dates, accommodations, travel information, etc. The 
retreat houses for men nearest to you are Mt. Manresa, Staten 
Island 5, N. Y., in charge of the Jesuit Fathers; and the 
Bishop Molloy Retreat House, Jamaica 3, N. Y., in charge 
of the Passionists. Any man, Catholic or non-Catholic, who 
may be interested in making a retreat, can apply for a list 
of retreat houses for men, located in forty-two of the states. 
Write to the National Catholic Laymen’s Retreat Conference, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Parental Debt 


During four years in military service, I sent my savings 
home for safekeeping. My parents borrowed half, with a 
promise to pay it back. I now need the money badly for 
my own family and especially because of illness. Are my 
parents excused from an obligation of repayment?—k. M., 
BUTTE, MON. 


If the facts in the case be as indicated in your letter, then 
your parents have a serious and urgent obligation to repay 
the debt fully and as soon as possible. True, you should 
not have to remind them of the loan, but under the cir- 
cumstances why be squeamish? According to your present 
knowledge, their promise to repay was based on alleged 
“extra money” which they did not really expect to acquire. 
Furthermore, they expended your savings, not for necessities, 
but for luxuries. The virtue of piety dictates that an adult 
offspring assist his parents financially and otherwise to the 
extent of their need and to the extent of his ability. How- 
ever, the ability of a son or daughter to assist parents is 
modified by an obligation to provide for his or her own 
family. The fact that parents incurred expense over the 
years in the upbringing of offspring does not entitle them 
to impose upon adult children by appropriating their funds. 
By such imposition, it is quite possible for parents to sin 
against their children gravely, on the score of charity and 
even of justice. 


Eva Peron 


What about the Eva Perén propaganda? The Church 
doesn’t seem to want to touch it with a ten-foot pole.— 
R. C., WICHITA, KAN. 


Since the death of Evita Perén, there has been calm but 
ample coverage in the Catholic press of this country. On 
the one hand, the idol of many Argentines does seem to 
have deserved their admiration and gratitude as a philan- 
thropist. Sefiora Perén is not to be condemned because she 
was the wife of a dictator, nor is there any known reason 
why she should not have had a Catholic funeral. On the 
other hand, there is no likelihood that her cause as a saint 
to be canonized will ever progress beyond the stage of 
momentary excitement. Her niche will be in the capitol 
building at Buenos Aires. 
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WASHINGTON MOTHER 


@ Just how many interests can be 
fitted into the life of a Catholic 
mother is attractively illustrated by 
Marie Gannon of Washington, D.C. 
Born in New York of convert par- 
ents and educated privately and by 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart, 
she was married at nineteen to Wil- 
liam E. Gannon, for many years 
business manager of the N.C.W.C. 
and brother of the Very Reverend 
Robert I. Gannon, S.J. She _her- 
self became the mother of another 
Jesuit, the young Father Edward 
Gannon, recently dispatched for 
study at Louvain, and of five daugh- 
ters, two of them now wives and 
mothers themselves. 

In addition to the duties involved 
in these relationships. Mrs. Gannon 
is known as an indefatigable worker 
in Church projects, a hostess of 
charm, foundress and director of 
the Washington Catholic Lending 
Library, and president of the local 
Sacred Heart Children of Mary. 
And by way of proving her business 
ability, she designs and manufac- 
tures tasteful uniforms for some 
twenty-five convent and _= secular 
schools. 

From this rich background of ex- 
perience Marie Gannon has a mes- 
sage for the modern girl: “Hold fast 
to your Faith, and try to add the 
graciousness of yesterday’s living to 
the honesty and industry of today.” 


Mrs. Marie Gannon of Washington. 
For the Church, a gracious servant. 
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DENVER EDITOR 


@ Fortunately for the Catholic Press, Frank Morriss, associate 
editor of Register system of newspapers, is a frustrated man. 
His ambition long has been to become an accomplished block 
flutist. But, although he has the flute, the desire, and a modi- 
cum of ability along that line, he is stymied by the fact that 
his year-and-a-half old daughter, Patricia, cries uncontrollably 
whenever he sits down to play. 

Though frustrated with the fluté, Mr. Morriss has turned 
his talents to the typewriter with great success. In addition to 
his duties on the Register, he finds time to write fiction for 
N.C.W.C, and factual articles and commentaries for leading 
Catholic magazines. 

A graduate lawyer, Morriss, who bears a startling resemblance 
to film star, Lew Ayres, is the Denver editor of the Reno and 
Great Falls Register editions, a mainstay on the rewrite staff 
of the national edition. 

A devotee of Chesterton and a staunch Republican, Mr. 
Morriss hopes one day to resume his studies with the flute. 
That is, when the children are old enough to be patient and 
long-suffering. 
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Frank Morriss, Associate Editor 
of the Register newspaper system. 
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A story in pictures of 





Gallaudet College, the world’s 


only college for the deaf 
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Gallaudet College has a 100-acre campus with a cluster of Victorian 
buildings dominated by the clock tower on top of the chapel shown here. 
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Here students “recite” poetry in English class. Poetry Gallaudet has all types of classes, including 
is music of deaf, since they “hear” through understanding. drama. These students are rehearsing a play. 
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igh @ Although the courses taught at Gallaudet College 
in Washington, D. C., are similar to those taught in 
colleges all over the world, this is a unique school in 
that it is the only college in the world for the deaf. 
Attended by over two hundred students, Gallaudet 
shares its 100-acre campus with the Kendall School. 
This is a school for deaf children from pre-school age 
through high school. 

Like ordinary students in ordinary colleges, the stu- 
dents have a football team, as well as other athletic 
teams; they put on theatrical shows and attend dances. 
The only difference between their activities and those 
at other schools is that theirs are done in silence, since 
most of the students are also mutes. 

The college was founded in 1864 as the National nt cs : 4 

oy At dances, students “hear” music through their feet. 
Deaf-Mute College by an Act of Congress, and the sy 
name was changed to Gallaudet College in honor of 
the man who started the first free public school for 
the deaf in this country, the Reverend Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet. 

Being the only college of its kind in the world, Gal- 
laudet attracts students from many countries. How- 
ever, the majority of the students are graduates of 
American state schools for the deaf selected through 
competitive examinations. 

Deaf people need a special school, for, unlike other 
handicapped people, they can get nothing from lec- 
tures or discussions and must depend on sign language 
for the majority of their communications. Even those 
adept at the art of lip reading experience difficulty in 
understanding a speaker, since many sounds look alike 
and others have no actual lip formation. When guest 
lecturers give instruction, the talks are translated into 
sign language by a regular professor. 




















social studies discuss problems of deaf. 






The deaf make very good chemists because of The college features a special course in printing, 
y § g 
y. ability to concentrate on analytical problems. as many deaf people are engaged in this business. 
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Cheerleader directs singing of “The Star- Students use sign language for communication. Use of read- 
Spangled Banner” without a sound uttered. ing alone has been abandoned, as many sounds look alike. 





The college has various sports. Here the football team Campus statue of Thomas Gallaudet, a clergy- 
is seen in a huddle, using sign language for signals. man who started first public school for deaf. 








_ A SIGN PICTURE ARTICLE 


Located in Washington, D. C., Gallaudet was founded in 1864 as 
the National Deaf-Mute College, with the name later changed to honor the man 


who founded first free public school for deaf, Thomas Gallaudet 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 








The Mysteries of the Rosary 


by GERALD VANN. 0O.P. 


HERE seems to be today, in the life 
of the Church, a greater emphasis 
than ever before on the figure of Our 
Lady and on the part she plays in man’s 
redeeming. Lourdes and Fatima have 
their millions of pilgrims; the doctrine 
of the Assumption is proclaimed by the 
Pope; a new impetus is given to the 
preaching and praying of the Rosary. 
There are Catholic thinkers who see in 
these and other things a sign that we 
are approaching what they call the “age 
of Mary”: an age in which her im- 
portance in the world and her influence 
on it will be greater than ever before. 
What would such an age mean for us 
as individuals and how ought we to pre- 
pare for it? There has never before been 
so much knowledge in the world. Yet 
it seems true that there has seldom been 
so little wisdom. We have the knowledge 
needed to make the atom bomb; have 
we enough wisdom to ensure that it will 
never be used? Science tells us how 
things are made or done; wisdom is 
concerned with what, in the deepest 
sense, things are and why. 

How is it to be acquired? Ail the 
wise men tell us: only through stillness 
and inwardness; by not merely learning 
about things, but learning things, deep 
down in the mind and the heart. Our 
Lord told His disciples that it was ex- 
pedient for them that He should go, for 
otherwise the Paraclete, the Spirit, could 
not come to them. He was telling them 
that, since all His work in the world 
was done in and through His humanity, 
He could only tell them about the 
truth, as one man can tell another. 
But when His work was consummated 
on the Cross and in the Resurrection, 
then He could send the Spirit to dwell 
within them, the Spirit to whom we 
pray to instruct our hearts. And it was 
that inner wisdom they needed to trans- 
form them from timid men, fearful of 
preaching what they had heard, to fear- 
less apostles proclaiming to the whole 
world the truth that was in them. 

Of that inner wisdom Mary is the 
great human symbol: “Mary kept these 
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words in her heart,” we are told in the 
Gospels. The Church applies to her 
the praise of wisdom in the Old Testa- 
ment; the Litany invokes her as Seat 
of Wisdom. In a world, then, which is 
all too likely to destroy itself for lack 
of wisdom, it is natural that men 
should turn to her. 

But hers is a special wisdom: the 
wisdom of a mother. One of her great- 
est glories, one of the loveliest aspects 
of her vocation, is the revealing to us in 
her own person the mystery of the 
“motherhood of God.” Our Lord teaches 
us to think and speak of God as our 
Father; but that is not intended to ex- 
clude the more tender qualities—sym- 
pathy, gentleness, understanding—which 
we associate in our human experience 
with motherhood. On the contrary, is 
it not Our Lord Himself who bids us 
think of Him as the hen trying to 
gather her chickens under her wing? 


TRUE mother understands her 

children in a way no one else can, 
in a way the father cannot; she un- 
derstands them through her body; they 
are always part of her. And so she has, 
literally, a sympathy, a co-suffering with 
them that nothing can quench; and if 
they fall into evil and squalor she is not 
shocked or surprised or uncompre- 
hending, for she knows. 

And this aspect of God’s love is again 
something we particularly need to know 
and understand in these days when 
there is so much evil, so much hatred 
and cruelty and squalor in the world. 
We need to know redemption, not as an 
abstract mystery we have heard about, 
but as a living reality known and treas- 
ured in our hearts—the reality of God 
in His mercy coming down into our 
squalors and miseries, so as to search for 
us and save us there. 





REV. GERALD VANN, English Dominican, 
author of many books, is one of the greatest 
living writers on spiritual subjects. The pres- 
ent article is the first of a series on the 
mysteries of the Rosary. 





But there is a third thing. To fulfill 
her vocation as the Mother of God, 
Mary needed not only to be wise and 
tender, but also to be brave and strong. 
She needed courage to face without 
flinching the seven swords; she needed 
strength to support and comfort her 
Son, to help Him to fulfill to the end 
His own vocation on Calvary. 

In the stillness of her meeting with 
Him on His way through the streets of 
the city, in the strength which enables 
her to stand rigid beside Him as he 
hangs on the Cross, she gives us the 
final picture of the agony and glory of 
motherhood. 


HE gives us also a lesson for our- 

selves. If we are to prepare for the 
age of Mary it is not only by trying 
to understand her, and through her to 
understand God better and more deeply 
than before. The work of redemption, 
in this as in all other moments of the 
history of the world is something in 
which all Christians have been called to 
share. 

As, then, in thinking of the differ- 
ent mysteries of the Rosary, we relive 
the various steps in her life’s story, we 
should pray to be given some small 
share in the qualities that made them 
possible, some small share in her wis- 
dom, her tenderness, her courage, her 
strength. For only so shall we be able 
to play the part we ought in God’s 
recreating of what looks so like a dying 
world. 

And then for the world as a whole 
we should pray that the same grace be 
given; pray that Mary, the wise, the 
tender, the strong—Seat of Wisdom, 
Comfort of the Afflicted, Tower of 
David—may lead the world back to that 
stillness and inwardness in which alone 
wisdom is possible; so that in spite of 
all the sin and weakness, the stupidity 
and squalor, men may learn once again 
how to be wise, and knowledge there- 
fore may be controlled and evil be over- 
come, and God may be able in His 
mercy to recreate the face of the earth. 
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Wandering alone into the past, the Old Man found 


words that had to be said and courage to say them 


TOOPED, gaunt, hollow-eyed, the 

Old Man stood on the front porch 
of the big white house in the warm 
morning sunshine, his thin, blue-veined 
hands braced against the white wooden 
railing. Watching the falling brown 
leaves of a big elm twist toward the 
ground, he thought unhappily, ‘““There’s 
going to be a change in the weather.” 

There were not many days, good or 
bad, left for him, and he knew it. He 
was not well anymore; he always felt 
tired. For a long time, so it seemed to 
“him, he had not able to get 
around much. In fact, he had not 
wanted to go any place for a long time. 

Frowning, he lifted a hand and 
smoothed down the long white beard, 
which he somehow managed to keep 
spotlessly clean. He thought a little 
sadly, “This may be the last fine fall 
day of the year.” 

Then he 


been 


remembered that this was 
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the day when his family was going to 
leave him alone. It had been a long 
time since he had had a day to himself, 
and he thought, “Today, I ought to do 
something.” 

He stared at the big red barns and the 
two concrete silos, dazzling white in the 
sunlight. He thought, ‘Today will 
likely be my last chance to walk the old 
trails for a long time. Maybe, forever.” 

The bright ring of the telephone cut 
across his thinking, and he heard his 
granddaughter say, “I'll get it, Mother,” 
and his smile deepened. All week, Jo- 
hanna had been running to answer the 
phone, hoping in her heart that it 
would be Cal Tracy calling. 

The Old Man listened to the click 
of her quick steps along the hall and 
hoped that this time Cal had called. 
Of all his family, Johanna was his fa- 
vorite, and she was in love with Cal, 
and Cal was right for her, as the Old 
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Man himself had been right for her 
grandmother, Ann, many, many long 
years ago. Johanna at twenty was so 
much like Ann had been at twenty that, 
looking at the girl, the Old Man some- 
times believed that Ann had come back 
to look after him. But, of course, such 
thinking was childish. 

“Hello,” he heard the girl say, her 
voice warm and clear. But when she 
next spoke, he knew that Cal Tracy had 
not phoned. “Just a moment,” the girl 
said, her voice lifeless. Then, loudly, 
“Tommy, it’s for you.” 

Feeling unhappy for her, the Old 
Man listened to young Tommy’s shuf- 
fling steps. “Hi,’ Tommy said. “Oh, 
Hello, Biff. . . . I don’t know. I'll have 
to ask Dad. Hold on a minute, and .. .” 

The door opened behind the Old 
Man, and Johanna said, “Are you en- 
joying the sun this morning, Grandpa?” 

He turned stiffly to let his eyes rest on 
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her. She was a startlingly pretty girl 
with finely drawn features and a lovely 
niceness of lines in the rounded curves 
of her slender body. She was looking 
beyond him toward the crowded high- 
way, and he knew that she did not really 
expect an answer from him. That was 
one of the things about being old: 
when the young spoke to you, it seldom 
made any real difference whether or not 
you spoke in return, 

“Mom,” Tommy was saying inside 
the house, “do you suppose Dad would 
let me have the car tonight?” 

“You'll have to ask him,” 
answered in a tired voice. 

Johanna had stepped down into the 
big yard, and the sun tangled with her 
coppery hair, giving it an intensely 
alive look. Watching her, the Old Man 
thought, “She’s too young and pretty to 
be unhappy like this. I’ve got to have a 
talk with Cal Tracy.” 


Emma 
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The Old Man shifted his position a 
little to put himself more fully in the 
sun and relit his clay pipe with thin, 
unsteady hands. He saw John Dodge, 
his son-in-law, coming toward the house 
from the cattle barn and thought with 
satisfaction how John was good for the 
land and how the land had been good 
to John. 

A bewildered young man in his twen- 
ties, John Dodge had come from the 
city which he hated, to work for the Old 
Man during the harvest season. They 
had found a mutual liking and respect 
for each other, and the Old Man had 
kept the young man on at the farm 
by letting him work forty acres, rent 
free. Three years later, with money in 
the bank and a team and a plow of his 
own and a new belief in his own worth, 
John had married Emma, the Old Man’s 
only living child; and as time passed, 
the younger man had gradually taken 
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over the management of the entire 
place, which was as it should be. 

At fifty, John Dodge was a tall, 
quick-moving man who had found suc- 
cess and a great contentment in life. 
“How're you feeling this morning, 
Tom?” he asked the Old Man; and 
looking at him thought sadly, “He’s 
failed fast this year. He won’t be with 
us much longer.” 

“A mite stiff in the joints,” the Old 
Man answered. 

Emma came to the doorway and 
asked, “John, aren’t you ready to go?” 

John nodded and swept his big hat 
from his graying hair. “As soon as I 
wash up and get some other clothes.” 

Emma stepped out on the porch. A 
small, thin woman who had aged her- 
self by working too hard, she was 
dressed in the black silk dress which 
she had made especially to wear to 
the fair. 
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“Pa,” she said, touching his arm to 
make sure of his attention, “your lunch 
is on the kitchen table. Sandwiches all 
made. Cake cut. Coffee in the thermos. 
You won't have to do a thing.” 

“I'll get along all right,” he said. 

“Dad,” young Tommy asked from the 
doorway, “could I have the car this 
evening? Biff phoned, and...” 

“No,” John Dodge said shortly. 

The Old Man turned so that he 
could see Tommy’s face. At sixteen, he 
was a tall, gangling, heavy-footed boy, 
a junior in high school. A slow flush 
came into his fair cheeks, and he 
shoved his hands in a baffled, angry 
gesture deep into the pockets of his 
tan slacks. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

John Dodge frowned and fumbled 
for his pipe. He was not quite sure in 
his own mind why he did not let 
Tommy have the car. Certainly, the 
boy was reliable and drove well enough, 
but he was the baby of the family. 

Still frowning, he held a match to 
his pipe. “You wait another year,” he 
said. “Then, maybe, you can have a 
car of your own.” 

“I'd be careful,” the boy said. 

John shook his head and went into 
the house to change clothes. 

The Old Man turned back to face 
the warm sunshine. The trouble be- 


tween father and son worried him. 
Standing there, he thought back 


through the years to his own son, Mark, 
who had been dead so long that his 
memory was little more than a vague 
shadow in an old man’s mind. Frown- 
ing, puffing at his pipe, he tried to 
think why this trouble over the car 
always made him think of Mark. But 
as always, the answer evaded him, and 
suddenly the whole thing was forgotten 
as Preston Ball’s sleek convertible came 
up the drive from the highway. 

A handsome, well-dressed man in his 
early twenties, Preston leaped to the 
ground. “Hello, beautiful,” he called 
to Johanna. 

Preston had always had too much of 
his father’s money to spend. He had 
had too much of everything. He stood 
beside Johanna, looking at her in a 
way the Old Man did not like; and 
Johanna lifted her bright head and 
smiled up at him and let him touch 
her clean bare arms with his soft, white 
fingers. 

John, Emma, and Tommy came out 
of the house, carrying baskets of food; 
and Johanna called, “I’m going on with 
Preston.” 

The Old Man saw Emma’s eyes nar- 
row a trifle and a frown came to John’s 
face, but neither spoke against Jo- 
hanna’s going with Preston. After all, 
the girl was twenty. She was teaching 
school in town and earning her own 
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money. Her life was hers now to build 
up or tear down, and they all knew it. 

“Hi, Preston,” Tommy said, eyes fixed 
longingly on the car. 

“Hi, fullback,” Preston returned. 
“You going to win the game against 
Central High next week?” 

“Sure,” Tommy said. Then, envi- 
ously, as Preston swung the convertible 
around and drove into the highway, 
“The lucky stiff!” 

John Dodge’s frown deepened. 

“Pa,” Emma said, “don’t go wander- 
ing off someplace.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” the Old 
Man said, knowing that Emma was re- 
membering how a time or two, he had 
wandered away from the place and had 
become hopelessly lost. 

Strange that a man would lose his 
way in a place where he’d lived almost 
seventy years, but when you're crowding 
ninety, you sometimes become confused. 
You find things changed from the way 
you remember them. 

“Let’s go,” John said shortly. 

A moment later, the Old Man was 
alone. 

His eyes turned again to the bright 
trees that marked the course of the 
winding river. It had been months, 
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perhaps years—time was an elusive thing 
to him anymore—since he had visited 
the old home which he and Ann had 
carved out of a wilderness of trees and 
brush. And there was the old church. 
And the cemetery. Feeling an inner ex- 
citement, he hobbled into the house. 

It was a fine, big house which he 
and John Dodge had built together 
twenty years before. Sometime within 
the last few years, the Old Man wasn’t 
exactly sure when, John and Emma 
had installed electricity, bottled gas, 
and running water, and the Old Man 
paused a moment to turn on and off 
the front-room lights. A marvelous 
thing, electricity, and he seldom passed 
a light switch without flicking it on 
and off. 

He went into the back bedroom, 
which was his own, and stood looking 
about at the old furniture which he 
and Ann had bought many years ago, 
Then his gaze turned to Ann’s picture 
hung between the two north windows. 

The picture was old and faded, but 
Ann’s smile was still warm and sweet. 
And looking at it, he thought of Jo- 
hanna, who was so much like Ann. 
Sometimes, in his mind, Johanna was 
Ann, and Ann was Johanna; and at 
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this moment, it seemed that Ann was 
among the living, warm and laughing 
and lovely and bright-eyed. He felt his 
excitement grow, and the years since 
Ann’s death no longer existed for him. 

Turning to the mirror, it occurred 
to him that he was not dressed suit- 
ably for a man who was about to call 
upon the woman he loved, so he slipped 
out of his faded overalls and blue shirt, 
went over to the closet and dug out 
an old black suit. It had been a long 
time since he had worn his best suit. 
Not since Lige Berry’s funeral, which 
had taken place sometime in the dim 
past. And then he thought how foolish 
it was to wear the black suit, for Ann 
was dead, and he would likely see no 
one, unless he happened to meet Cal 
Tracy, and it made no difference any- 
more how he dressed. But he put on 
the suit, anyway, and donned a yel- 
lowed white shirt that had been stuck 
away so long that he had difficulty 
thrusting his hands through the stiff 
cuffs. 

Since he expected to be gone quite 
awhile, he stuffed a few sandwiches into 
his coat pockets. He hurried out of the 
house, carefully climbed down the porch 
steps—an old man had to be careful 
about steps—and walked stiffly toward 
the red barns. 

Conting to the hard-packed earth be- 
tween the cattle barn and the machine 
shed, he leaned on his stick and gazed 
at the neat row of tractors and power 
machinery. Not a horse on the place, 
he thought, and he wasn’t sure he liked 
this farming without horses. Give a 
man a few good teams, or some stout 
oxen, and... 

The thought escaped him, and he 
went on to the pasture gate, got it 
open, went through and closed it care- 
fully. He came to a corner of a field 
of browning alfalfa and recalled that 
this was the first land he had cleared 
and broken. He stopped at a tumble 
of stones and remembered that here 
he had dug his first well. Or was it 
on up the road a ways? And then he 
came to the old road and stood by the 
wire fence for a time, resting, staring 
at the weeds and grass which grew be- 
tween the ruts. 

The fence gave him some trouble, 
but he maanged to get through without 
snagging his clothes. He picked up his 
hickory stick, straightened his bent 
back, and hobbled on. 

At last, he turned a sharp corner 
and saw his and Ann’s first home, a 
two-roomed log cabin, now roofless, 
standing in a weedy clearing among 
tall trees. He crossed through the dead 
weeds and sat down on the edge of the 
broken porch. 

For a long time, he sat with his back 
against the rough log wall, letting the 
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past crowd into his thinking. He and 
Ann had come here from Ohio in a 
covered wagon. They had chosen this 
site for building because of the good 
straight trees which stood ready to be 
cut and notched for the walls of the 
house. He remembered how they had 
hauled stones from the river bluff for 
the fireplace. He thought of the wind 
and the sun in Ann’s bright hair, of 
her laughter and of the courage in her 
eyes, and of the erect way she had 
carried her slim shoulders. He sud- 
denly felt very lonely and sad. 

After that, perhaps he dozed a little 
and dreamed, for he could hear Ann’s 
quick steps inside the cabin and could 
smell the wood smoke from the fire- 
place, which had never drawn well. 
Then he heard her calling, “Dinner’s 
ready, Tom,” and he felt young and 
strong. But when he got to his feet, 
he was old again and very tired. He 
stood for a time, leaning on his cane 
and staring at the doorless doorway 
and the glassless windows and the 
cracks between the weathered logs. He 
smiled and shook his head. It had 
never been a very comfortable home, 
but they had been young and had not 
minded discomfort. He sat back down 
on the porch, dug the sandwiches from 
his pockets and ate. 


Dn iuaevee hopped across the road, 
and suddenly he was remembering 
Mark, his and Ann’s first child, and 
there came to him with startling clear- 
ness the thing about Mark which he had 
been trying to remember. Frowning, 
he stood up and brushed the dust from 
his clothes. He must hold on to this 
memory, he told himself, and not let 
it escape him again. The first good 
chance he had, he would tell John 
Dodge about the fall when Mark was 
fourteen and had wanted, more than 
anything else, a gun of his own for 
hunting squirrels. 

Now, so it seemed to the Old Man, 
he had been here long enough and it 
was time to move on. He stumbled to 
the road and followed it on toward 
the river. Presently he came into the 
open country where the old church 
stood against the blue sky. He stopped 
at the well and pumped himself a 
drink. Wiping the clinging drops from 
his white beard, he faced the unpainted, 
windowless building, remembering back; 
but the memories were confused, and 
he had no time now to straighten them 
cut. He waded through the tall brown 


grass into the cemetery beside the 
church, and after a moment’s search, 
found what he was looking for: a white 
marble slab which marked Ann’s grave. 

The Old Man ran his thin fingers 
over the cool, smooth stone, remember- 
ing heartache and tears and deep loss. 
He glanced down at a smaller stone 
which marked his son’s grave. Mark 
had died of a strange fever that had 
swept the countryside. Eight years 
later, Emma had been born. 

There was something else he had 
intended to do here, and he sat down 
to think what it was. 

He was still sitting there when Cal 
Tracy, driving along the old road in 
his truck, saw him and stopped. 

“Hello, Grandpa,” Cal said, shaking 
him gently. 

The Old Man lifted his eyes to 
the lean, friendly face of the wide- 
shouldered young man, and his mind 
came swinging back to the present. 

“Didn’t suppose I’d see you here, 
boy,” he said. 

But, of course, he had known that 
Cal would come past the old church on 
his way to look after the calves. That 
was the main reason he had come here. 
True, he had wanted to visit the ceme- 
tery before the weather turned bad— 
but Cal and Johanna .. . Sometimes you 
could help youngsters like them if you 
knew the right thing to say. 

“What are you doing so far away 
from home?” Cal asked, smiling with his 
wide mouth, but frowning about his 
warm, brown eyes. 

“I ain’t so far away from home,” the 
Old Man answered, thinking not of the 
big house, but of the log cabin. 

But Cal was thinking of the big 
house two miles away, and the worry 
in his eyes deepened. “Where’s John 
and Emma?” he asked. 

“Them and Tommy went to the fair 
in town.” 

“Where’s—” Cal was about to ask 
where Johanna was, but checked him- 
self. “Better let me give you a lift 
home, Grandpa,” he said. 

Willingly, the Old Man let Cal lead 
him to the truck and help him up to 
the seat. 

Still looking worried, Cal climbed in 
and started the engine. “How come 
you're all dressed up, Grandpa?” he 
asked. 

The Old Man braced himself against 
the jolting of the truck. “Always dress 
up for a Sunday morning walk,” he 
answered. 

Cal considered that a moment in 
silence. “I suppose all your folks went 
to the fair?” he murmured, still think- 
ing of Johanna. 

They were fast approaching the old 
log cabin, and the Old Man missed the 
question. 
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“Ann and I built that house almost 
seventy years ago,” he said. “Mark was 
born there. He wanted a gun. You 
don’t remember him, I guess.” 

“No,” Cal said. “He died a long time 
before I was born.” 

“That’s so,” the Old Man nodded. 
“He looked a lot like his mother. Fair 
and blue-eyed. Emma took after me. 
But Johanna takes after Ann.” And 
then he remembered why he had wanted 
to see Cal. “Preston Ball,” he said, 
“took Johanna some place in that new 
fancy car of his.” 

“Who’s to blame for this trouble be- 
tween you and her?” the Old Man asked 
when Cal didn’t respond. 

Cal looked startled, and then a slow 
red came into his cheeks. He shrugged 
his big shoulders and concentrated on 
the road ahead. 

“Both of us, maybe,” he said at last. 
“I said something about if we got mar- 
ried at Christmas time, she could re- 
sign from her teaching job. And she 
said, no, she would keep on until 
spring, that we could use the money, 
and—shucks, Grandpa, it all sounds kind 
of silly when I try to tell it. I said I 
didn’t need her to make money for me, 
and she said maybe I didn’t need her 
at all. And, well...” 

“Ever’ time the phone rings,” the 
Old Man murmured, “she runs to 
answer it. Guess she thinks it’s you 
calling her.” 

They were riding smoothly on the con- 
crete highway before Cal spoke. “Guess 
she could phone me anytime she wanted 
to,” he said. 

“She’s like her grandmother was,” the 
Old Man said. “A lot of pride in her 
makeup, boy.” 

“A man has his pride, too,” Cal said. 

Suddenly the Old Man was extremely 
tired. He felt the truck swerve, and 
opening his eyes, saw that they were 
approaching the big white house. 

“Cal,” he said worriedly. 
posed to go out alone.” 

“Don’t worry,” Cal grinned. “I won’t 
tell on you.” 

That was Cal for you. You could al- 
ways count on him to—the Old Man 
frowned. He had something more to say 
to Cal, but he wasn’t exactly sure how 
to say it. That was the trouble with being 
old, you found it hard to talk to the 
young. 


“I ain’t sup- 


“Boy,” he said, “in my day, when a 
man wanted a woman, he got busy. If 
I was you, I’d phone Johanna this 
evening. 

“What'd be the use?” Cal muttered. 
“She’d be out with Preston.” 

The Old Man thought that over care- 
fully. “No,” he said at last. “She’ll be 
sticking close to the phone like she has 
been ever’ evening, thinking you'll call 
her.” 
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“If I thought...” Cal’s voice was 
suddenly husky. 

“Try it and see,” the Old Man said. 

He stood in the yard until Cal’s truck 
turned into the highway, and then hob- 
bled up on the porch and into the front 
room. He switched the lights on and off 
and marveled at the wonder of electric- 
ity. He went into the kitchen, poured a 
cup of steaming coffee from the thermos 
bottle, and helped himself to a slice of 
cake. 

In the back bedroom, he climbed out 
of his old suit and hung it carefully in 
the closet. He took off his yellowed white 
shirt, folded it neatly and buried it in a 
dresser drawer where Emma was least 
likely to discover that it had been worn. 
He put on his old clothes and then lay 
down on the bed to rest and to dream of 
Ann and of the old cabin and of the 
bright leaves on the trees. 

He was dozing when Emma called 
him to supper. He stepped into the bath- 
room to comb his beard and wash his 
face and then went into the kitchen and 
took his place at the table. 

“He looks tired,” John Dodge thought 
worriedly. “Good thing we didn’t take 
him with us.” 

“What have you been doing all day, 
Pa?” Emma asked, but the Old Man pre- 
tended to miss her question. 


E looked about at his family. John 
Dodge, busy with his eating. Emma, 
looking tired and worried and older than 
she had a right to look. Johanna, toying 
with her food and sitting on the edge of 
her chair as if she were about to jump 
up and run away. Young Tommy, a 
sullen, angry expression in his blue eyes. 
“The boy’s bad hurt,” the Old Man 
thought unhappily. 

Tommy was the first to finish eating. 
He folded his napkin, muttered, “Excuse 
me,” got up and shuffled out. 

The Old Man laid his fork down and 
frowned as he searched his mind for the 
story he wanted to tell. He said at last, 
breaking the heavy silence, “The fall 
Mark was fourteen, he wanted a gun.” 

He glanced about. His family was 
watching him, listening with polite at- 
tention, humoring an old man who liked 
to talk of the past. 

“No good reason why I shouldn’t have 
given him a gun,” the Old Man went 
on. “The boy was steady and trust- 
worthy. He’d done a man’s work all 
summer. But somehow I couldn’t make 
up my mind to give him a gun. Guess I 
couldn’t believe he was man enough for 
a gun of his own. I said, ‘Mark, you 
wait another year, then maybe I'll give 
you a gun.’ 

“The boy died along toward Christ- 
mas time that year.” 

“If I had it to do over again,” the Old 
Man said, “I’d buy Mark the best gun 


I could afford. Not just so’s he could 
have a gun, but to show him I knew he 
was man enough to own one.” 

No one said anything; and the Old 
Man sighed, thinking, “Maybe I didn’t 
tell it very well.” 

He said, “Some things oughtn’t to be 
put off, John.” 

Frowning, John Dodge found his pipe 
and filled it carefully. But he was a long 
time in getting around to lighting it. 
He said, “I know it, Tom. I know, but 
...” He laid the charred matchstick 
in a saucer. 

Emma began to clear the table. “I 
worried all day about you, Pa,” she said, 
“and Tl almost..." 

The telephone rang shrilly, and Jo- 
hanna leaped to her feet and ran into 
the hall to answer it. 

“Hello,” the Old Man heard her say. 
ge as 

“Why,” Emma said, her eyes brighten- 
ing, “that must be Cal Tracy!” 

John Dodge smiled and squared his 
shoulders in a way that told he had sud- 
denly made up his mind about some- 
thing. He shoved to his feet and strode 
to the foot of the stairs in that quick- 
moving way of his. 

“Tommy,” he called, “you think you 
could be careful with the car if I let 
you have it tonight?” 

Tommy’s answer was a wild, happy 
hoot, followed by a rush of footsteps 
down the stairs. 

Smiling, the Old Man hobbled into 
the front room, switched the lights on 
and off, and then went out on the front 
porch for a last look at the day. 

Stooped, gaunt, suddenly lonely, he 
stood in the gathering darkness with his 
thin hands braced against the railing, 
this last fine day of autumn forgotten as 
memories of the past crowded into his 
mind. He heard quick, light steps ap- 
proaching and turned to see Ann stand- 
ing in the doorway, smiling at him, and 
his loneliness vanished. 

She was very young and lovely, with 
the lights shining through her bright 
hair; and he thought, “Someday, Ann, 
I'll build a fine white house for you on 
a hill, and we'll move out of this drafty 
old log cabin.” 

But it was not Ann who spoke to him 
from the doorway. 

“Grandpa,” Johanna cried, “guess 
what? Cal’s coming over to see me this 
evening!” 

“Cal?” he said, puzzled, trying to think 
who Cal was. “Oh,” he said, remember- 
ing and feeling pleased. “Cal Tracy.” 

“Of course,” she said. “There isn’t 
any other Cal.” 

And in her happiness, the girl, who 
was so much like the Ann of his memo- 
ries, laughed softly and brushed the 
Old Man’s whiskered cheek with her 
young, warm lips. 
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The Turks’ determination to protect their 
democracy made it only natural for them to 


join the Atlantic Defense Community 


by ROBERT MEYER 
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Wide World 


Fuad Koprulu 


NATO'S Strong Right Arm 


- is an undisputed military maxim 
that a line of defense is only as strong 
as its flanks. Since that is so, it is good 
to be able to report that the right flank 
of the Western defense line—the line 
that runs from the North Cape through 
Germany and Central Europe to the 
ancient lands of the Middle East—is 
in the strong and capable hands of the 
Turks, the miracle people of the modern 
world who have traveled the hard road 
from despotism to democracy in hardly 
more than twenty years. 

That doesn’t mean that the Middle 
East is safe for the democracies. Much 
remains to be done to shore up the 
potential strength of the Arab world 
before we can be certain that the oil, 
mineral, and agricultural wealth and 
strategic bases of the Middle East will 
not fall like ripe plums into Moscow’s 
greedy hands. But it does signify that 
Stalin will have to beat a tough oppo- 
nent before he can break through to the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean. 
The Turks have been fighting the 
Russians on and off—mostly on—for four 
hundred years and during that entire 
period of time, although they’ve some- 
times bent, they’ve never broken. And 
the Turks of today are even tougher 
than their fathers because they’re no 
longer handicapped by the unwilling 
slave empire they held in the past, nor 
by the necessity of fighting on behalf 
of a corrupt and tyrannical sultanate 
which oppressed its own people as 
much as those it conquered. Thanks to 
Kemal Ataturk, the father of modern 
Turkey, the succession of enlightened 
and democratic leaders who followed 
him and govern the country today, and 
their own sterling qualities, today’s 
Turks are strong, freedom-loving, and 
courageous. They don’t blink an eye 
at the Russian danger right across their 
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border and, while they’d much prefer 
to continue their democratic develop- 
ment in peace, they have no objection 
to war, if that’s what the Russians want. 

The sturdy, sensible realism of the 
Turks and their almost American way 
of looking at the clouded international 
horizon is well exemplified by Professor 
Fuad Koprulu, the foreign minister, 
who told me that “it does not suffice 
to love peace and justice in order to 
see them triumph.” 

Professor Koprulu believes that the 
position of Turkey today, as a proud 
member of the NATO line-up and a 
pillar of the Western defense system 
against Red encroachment, is the logi- 
cal culmination of the policies estab- 
lished by Ataturk following the Otto- 
man Empire’s defeat in the 1914-1918 
war. The first result of that defeat, and 
the subsequent victory of the Turks in 
the war against Greece which followed, 
was the liquidation of the old Empire. 
Instead of a heterogeneous collection of 
peoples and territories all owing slavish 
allegiance to the Sublime Porte and 
hating each other as well as_ their 
masters, there was left one strong, na- 
tional state with a homogeneous people 
who live on territory that is ethnically 
theirs. 

This new situation, Professor Koprulu 
said, “called for an entirely new policy. 
Ataturk soon found that policy, thanks 
to his penetrating foresight and his 
realism. 

“It consisted in definitely abandon- 
ing the idea of reconstituting the Otto- 
man Empire and in directing all the 
efforts of the country to the achievement 
of these aims: First, to ensure the devel- 
opment of the country in the broadest 
sense of that term and, second, to en- 
sure to the country an_ international 
position which would reinforce _ its 


security through the promotion of 
friendship and understanding, and 
through the conclusion of arrangements 
with foreign countries based on the 
principle of mutual respect for the in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of 
all countries.” 

This determination to drop the im- 
perialist role of the old Empire allowed 
the Turks to devote their talents and 
their energy to the exploitation of their 
own resources and thus to begin the 
slow job of raising the living standards 
of their own long-suffering and hard- 
working people. 


EMAL Ataturk’s greatest contribu- 

tion to his people was his un- 
flaggine confidence that their primitive 
culture and standard of life was the re- 
sult of being bled white for centuries 
to maintain the decadent sultans and 
not the result, as had been claimed, of 


an inherent Turkish inability to do 
anything but fight. Ataturk believed 
and preached that all the Turks 
needed, to demonstrate their native 


ingenuity in trade, commerce, and agri- 
culture, was political freedom—in a 
word, democracy—and the advantage of 
the same technological improvements 
that exist in the Western world. He 
persuaded his people to break with their 
unfortunate past, adopt modern dress 
and speech and set the technical ad- 
vances of the United States and Europe 
as their goals. They repaid his faith by 
their eager and increasingly competent 
use of the new tools. Today Turkey is 
well on the road to a better life. 

Many observers thought that Ata- 
turk’s reforms would hardly outlive 
their creator. That they were funda- 
mentally’ accepted by the Turkish 
people is proved by the fact that they 
have lasted, and indeed have even gone 
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forward, long after his death, and have 
weathered the democratic eclipse of 
Ataturk’s own political party at the 
polls and the coming to power of its 
opponents, the Democrats. 

As Professor Koprulu said, referring 
to the basic foreign policy established 
by Ataturk, “the Turkish government 

. - anxious never to deviate from the 
logic of past and present events, remains 
today strictly attached to the funda- 
mental principles.” 

Asked how the Turkish government 
visualizes the task of implementing its 
basic foreign policy, the foreign ministe1 
said that he and his colleagues work on 
the realistic basis of finding the facts 
through a strictly objective analysis of 
the world situation and then spare 
neither effort nor necessary sacrifice in 
order to put into effect whatever mea- 
sures are called for by the conclusions 
drawn from that analysis. 

Continuing. Professor Koprulu said, 
“There is one fact which cannot be over- 
looked. It is that the free and demo- 
cratic countries are faced with a threat 
to their existence. This threat is such 
that no free country can afford the 
illusion that it will be spared.” 

Hence, the Turkish foreign minister 
added, his government has come to four 
quite definite conclusions relating to 
its duty to the Turkish people and 
their friends throughout the world. 

First, Professor Koprulu said in. de- 
tailing these conclusions, “it is essen- 
tial to raise the military potential of 
the country to its maximum through 
making all the necessary sacrifices so 
that it will be able to defend—alone if 
necessary—its independence and _e its 
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territorial integrity with a maximum 
chance for success.” 

The second Turkish conclusion is 
that “it is essential to work determinedly 
for the development of the system of 
collective security and mutual aid 
among the free countries in order to 
discourage—so far as it is possible— 
the eventual aggressor from launching 
an armed attack, and to increase the de- 
fensive potential of the free world so 
that it will be able to resist and repel 
it if aggression comes. In fact this is 
equivalent to increasing the defensive 
power of Turkey itself.” 

Third, it is right to “work at the 
same time—through international collab- 
oration—for strengthening the peaceful 
institutions of the world in order to 
outlaw war and, in order to promote 
moral and material welfare, to remain 
firmly attached to the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 


- ihpapsece sal fourth conclusion was 
a corollary of the third: “To fol- 
low toward the governments whose 
actions constitute a threat to the peace 
a policy of patient good-will but one 
of realism in order to miss no oppor- 
tunity to induce them to change their 
policies, which are even contrary to 
the best interests of their own countries, 
into policies in conformity with the 
principles of the Charter of the UN 
which provide us the only path leading 
to disarmament.” 

He went on to say that the question 
of whether or not the peace can be 
maintained “between the Communist 
countries and those of the free world, 
each side preserving its own way of life, 


can be discussed interminably. But 
there is one indisputable fact for the 
Turkish government: in the present 
circumstances the only alternative which 
remains for the free countries is to in- 
crease their military potential to the 
level of those countries whose govern- 
ments have aggressive aims.” 

That is why Turkey, a poor country 
but one that is trying to do its best to 
stamp out disease and poverty, has 
accepted a huge military budget without 
a murmur. Of course, Turkey receives 
much highly valued American aid; other- 
wise the burden of maintaining a 
streamlined army of 500,000 well-armed 
and trained fighting men, with well- 
organized reserves in back of them, 
would be intolerable for an agricultural 
nation of only 20,000,000. Nevertheless 
the Turks like to pay their own way and 
devote almost half of their yearly bud- 
get to military expenditures. They are 
also self-denying enough to raise all 
but 10 per cent of their budget require- 
ments from current taxation instead of 
mortgaging the uncertain future. 

As Professor Koprulu pointed out, 
“For a country such as Turkey which 
desires no more than to disarm so that 
it can devote all its resources to its 
development, it is naturally sad to have 
to resort to arming. It is for Turkey 
a moral and material sacrifice of which 
it feels the whole weight. But Turkey’s 
realism which prevents it from being 
lured by empty statements leaves 
it no alternative.” 

Such a policy as he outlined, Pro- 
fessor Koprulu maintained, would have 
led Turkey to promote an international 
arrangement equivalent to the North 
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United States is helping to train Turkish Army. Here an 
American officer discusses tank problem with Turkish officer 
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Atlantic Treaty Organization if that 
alliance had not already been in exist- 
ence. So, he explained, it was natural 
for Turkey to seek membership in 
NATO. 

Turkey’s geographical position, the 
foreign minister explained, makes it 
the natural anchor of the southeastern 
wing of the Atlantic Community; its 
political and social concepts make it 
the natural ideological partner of the 
other members of this Atlantic Com- 
munity. Turkey is therefore proud of 
her NATO membership and “will be 
an earnest and active member of that 
alliance for peace and solidarity” if 
for no other reason than because An- 
kara is conscious that her own best 
interests are identical with those of her 
American ally and partner. 

The Turkish foreign minister also 
feels that NATO offers great promise 
for the future in the field of cultural 
and economic relations between the 
member countries and that the present- 
day emphasis on _ military aspects, 
prompted by the extremely bad world 


situation, will recede into the back- 
ground in better times. 

And he emphatically rejects the 
Soviet contention that NATO offers 


proof of the aggressive nature of the 
Western alliance. NATO, he said, was 
created solely to answer Communist 
aggression. If that aggression were not 
a positive fact NATO would not be in 
existence today. Just as forcefully he 
pooh-poohed the timorous accusation 
which is sometimes made by European 
“neutralists” that NATO serves as a red 
rag to a bull and may provoke the 
Soviet attack it is designed to prevent. 

American military personnel — in 
Ankara, attached to the mission which 
is helping to train the Turkish Army 
in the latest methods of modern mili- 
tary science, are enthusiastic in their 
evaluation of the rugged fighting men 
of Anatolia and Eastern Thrace. They 
point to the record of the fearless Turk- 
ish Brigade in Korea—a record which 
carned the Turks unstinted praise from 
the late General Walton Walker 
from General MacArthur as well. 

“These Turks are afraid of nothing,” 
an American major told me. “Neither 
the reputation of the Russians nor the 
closeness of the Red Army bothers them 
for a minute. They have supreme con- 
fidence in their ability to defend them- 
selves no matter what the odds they’re 
called on to face. Our job is to give 
them the equipment and skill to make 
their unmatched morale 
effective.” 


and 


even more 

While the Turks are grateful for all 
the help we can give them, they are not 
making such help a quid pro quo for 
their co-operation as our allies. Pro- 
fessor Koprulu pointed out that Turkey 
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A CLEAN 
CANDIDATE 


by 
JAMES ALDREDGE 
HE bitter Presidential cam- 


paign of 1884 had hardly gotten 
into full swing when the Demo- 
cratic headquarters received a 
letter from a man who offered to 
furnish documentary proof of the 
unsavory personal character of 
James G. Blaine, the Republican 


candidate. 
Daniel Lamont, secretary to 
Grover Cleveland, the Democratic 


nominee, showed the letter to his 
chief, who was then Governor of 
New York. 

“Send for him at once,” ordered 
Cleveland tersely,” and when he ar- 
rives, have him come directly to 
me.” 

Within a very short time, the fel- 
low appeared in Albany and was 
promptly ushered into the Gover- 
nor’s office. Only the secretary, 
Lamont, and another close friend 
were present. 

“Are all your proofs here?” Cleve- 
land asked brusquely. 

“Yes, all of them,” the man re- 
plied. 

“Everything is here, then, and 
you are holding nothing back?” 

“Nothing,” replied the man. 

Cleveland then turned to his sec- 
retary. 

“Mr. Lamont, pay this man what 








he demands so he can get out of 
here right away!” 


Cleveland did not so much as 
glance at the chap as he left. 

A little later, when he had gone 
and the Governor was alone with 
his secretary and friend, he picked 
up the papers. 

“These are all of 
they?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the secretary. 

While Lamont and the friend 
stared in astonishment, Cleveland 
drew a wastepaper basket toward 
him. They watched as he began to 
tear the papers into small bits. Not 
a word was said by anybody. 

Finally, when the entire mass 
had been reduced to tatters, Cleve- 
land rang for the porter. 

“Burn these in the grate,” he or- 
dered. 

The Governor stood over him 
while the torn documents rose in a 
towering flame. It was not until 
the paper had been turned into 
ashes that Cleveland turned to his 
secretary and friend with a look of 
quiet satisfaction. 

“The other side can have a mo- 
nopoly of all the dirt in this cam- 
paign,” said he. 

Lamont never heard him refer 
afterward to what he had done. 


them, aren’t 








was devoting a huge proportion of its 
public funds for the common defense 
of the free world, despite the fact that 
his country needed those funds for its 
internal development because there are 
so many plants and projects to be built 
and undertaken before the Turkish liv- 
ing standard matches the people’s needs. 

“The weight of this sacrifice is being 


felt more and more,” the Foreign 
Minister said, “since it has been in- 
creasing continuously for nearly ten 
years. But there is no room for 
faltering. We are compelled to give 
priority to increasing our defensive 
strength individually and collectively 


until it reaches a level where it would 


allow us to face effectively an unex- 
pected attack and to organize ourselves 
so that we shall be able to go through 
a long war if necessary.” 

Big words? Perhaps, but not mean- 
ingless ones. Franz von Papen, German 
wartime ambassador to Ankara, was 
once asked by Hitler whether a Turk- 
ish statement could be taken at its 
face value or not. “I sent him a cable,” 
von Papen writes in his recently-pub- 
lished Memoirs, “saying that he must 
accustom himself to the idea that the 
Turks were gentlemen and that gentle- 
men had the habit of keeping their 
word.” It is a truth which Hitler’s suc- 
cessor, Stalin, would do well to ponder. 
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Btn. dustcloth hung limp and for- 
gotten from Susan’s hand as she 
stood at the east end of her living room 
and looked unhappily out the bright 
bay window. The late morning sun 
glistened against the pane, but her 
frown was not due to the sunlight nor 
was it due to the sight of Dickie play- 
ing Indian with Jimmy Merrill by the 
hedge. It was brought on entirely by 
the attractive empty Colonial house 
next door. 

It had been vacant for two weeks 
now, and the Conovers’ departure had 
thrown an abrupt, new kind of prob- 
lem into Susan’s lap, a problem that 
the authors of books on raising children 
never mentioned. “How to Select Your 
Child’s Neighbors— Chapter Six.” In 
spite of her mood, Susan had to smile. 
It was an absurd idea, of course. Still 
the wrong neighbors could do a lot of 
harm if a child was only eight and as 
impressionable as Dickie. 

If only Jane and Bob Merrill would 
move in from the country and take the 
house! She watched Jimmy Merrill—he 
was ten—showing Dickie how to stalk 
an enemy on hands.and knees. Jimmy 
was a good companion for Dickie; it was 
fun to take care of him while Jane made 
one of her rare trips to the city. Earlier 
that morning, when Jane had dropped 
him by, Susan had again sung the 
praises of Laurel Woods and the house 
next door. Jane had agreed where she 
could, but Susan sensed that being 
within forty minutes of New York was 
not a sufficient inducement. 

Today she had urged her with special 
eagerness, because Susan knew that the 
time was running out. Twice ‘in the 
past week she had seen Mr. Bennett, 
the agent who had sold her and Harry 
their own house, lead the Gruesomes 
into the house next door. Gruesome 
wasn’t their real name, of course; it 
was a collective title she had tagged on 
the unprepossessing little man in the 
rumpled suit, his brawny wife, and the 
thin, shy boy who was with them. 

“But you shouldn’t judge people by 
appearances,” Harry had said the night 
before. “It seems to me you're being 
overly critical just because you want 
Jane and Bob to take the place.” 

“Maybe I am,” she had answered. 
“But if I ever catch you in a suit like 
Mr. Gruesome’s . . . or if I ever become 
as huge as Mrs. G. .. . or if Dickie ever 
acts as cowed as that lad...” 

Now-—there came the Gruesomes 
again, following Mr. Bennett in single 
file like three fugitives from a side 
show. A moment later she heard her 
own back door bang and the two In- 
dian scouts were demanding cookies and 
milk. The spirit of war was still hot in 
them and Jimmy, following her gaze, 
saw the procession up the Conovers’ 
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Her unwelcome neighbor’s kindness was like a mirror 


in which Susan saw herself for the first time. 


And 


she was not pleased with what she beheld 


walk. “Comanches!” he hissed. “A war 
party of Comanches!” 

Dickie, following his lead, crept 
stealthily up to the window and peered 
fiercely through the curtain. “Down, 
Mom,” he whispered. “Do you want to 
get scalped?” 

Obediently, Susan stepped back from 
the window and a little to one side. 
“How about some cookies and milk?” 
she asked quietly. 

Jimmy looked at her in disgust. 
“There’s going to be fighting,” he said. 
“You belong in your wigwam.” Then 
he nudged Dickie. “Let’s get our six- 
shooters. We're going to be outnum- 
bered.” The two of them rushed into 
Dickie’s room, then dashed out of the 
kitchen door, armed with a brace of 
Hopalong cap pistols. 

Susan’s first impulse was to stop them. 
She knew what a bloodcurdling racket 
they could make when they wished, and 
it didn’t seem the most neighborly ap- 
proach in the world. Then she hesi- 
tated and looked grimly toward the 
house next door. If the Gruesomes 
should suddenly feel like a wagon train 


Suddenly she reached for the window 
catch to open it and call out to them, 
But before she was able to, the attackers 
struck in force with a great yelling and 
exploding of caps. They swooped down 
on their lone enemy, who stood still a 
moment in terror and then fled up the 
walk. As he reached the door, his 
mother opened it and Susan saw him 
bury his pinched face in her bosom. 

She saw the mother comforting her 
child and the father hovering around 
them both like a bedraggled sparrow. 
He said something to Mr. Bennett, who 
pointed toward the house. But to 
Susan it was as though he were pointing 
an accusing finger directly at her. ... 

When Jimmy and Dickie returned, 
flushed and giggling, Susan felt duty 
bound to reprimand them. Dickie was 
astonished. “But you knew we were 
going to,” he complained. “You heard 
us make plans.” 

“Nevertheless,” she began, “I don’t 
think it was a nice thing to do. You 
frightened the boy badly.” 

“You bet we did,” exclaimed Jimmy. 
“We ran him right back to his mama!” 
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under attack, they might think twice 
before buying the house. And then— 
who could tell?—Jane and Bob might 
still be persuaded. 

So she waited, half curious and half 
uncomfortable, for the riot to begin. 
But by the time Jimmy and Dickie had 
crept up to the hedge Mr. Bennett had 
led his prospects indoors, all but the 
slim boy who stood on the walk alone. 
He was about Dickie’s age and very 
thin and solemn. There was such an 
air of friendless bewilderment about 
him that Susan’s heart was touched. 

She saw the two boys crawl along the 
hedge, closer and closer to their prey. 


Dickie took heart. 
only a Gruesome. 
self.” 

“T said?” Susan looked down at her 
son and felt her cheeks redden. 

“Sure, I heard you tell Dad about 
them. The shabby Gruesomes. Unfit 
neighbors.” 

Her own blunt adjectives, spoken by 
her son, came back at Susan in all their 
potential ugliness. “I was simply joking 
with your father,” she said lamely. “It 
was just a game we were playing.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Dickie. “Can I have 
another cookie, please?” 

The next day Susan saw a moving 


“Besides, he was 
You said so your- 
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Dickie, following his lead, crept stealthily up to the window 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL KINNEAR 


van draw up to the Conovers, and she 
realized that Mr. Bennett’s prospects 
had bought the house after all. The 
husky woman supervised the moving 
men, while the boy wandered to and 
fro, always close to her. Occasionally 
he glanced toward the house next door 
with a mixed expression of apprehen- 
sion and curiosity on his thin features. 

Well, thought Susan, I won’t be 
cordial and I won’t be cold. We'll 
just have to wait and see what develops. 
In spite of her temporary regret over 
what had happened between the chil- 
dren, she could not overcome her initial 
dislike. In the back of her mind they 
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were still the Gruesomes who had stolen 
the house from Bob and Jane. 

The new neighbors were barely 
settled, however, before Dickie arrived 
one morning for his snack with a com- 
panion—the lad with the sorrowful mien 
from the house next door. He said 
nothing, simply followed Dickie into the 
kitchen and stood patiently by. At close 
range, Susan had to admit to herself that 
he was quite good _ looking. 


“His name’s Rusty,” said Dickie 
briefly. “I never heard that name be- 
fore.” 


“Hello, Rusty,” Susan said. 
“And he’s got a one-tuber.” 


“A what?” 

“A radio. 
himself.” 

“Why, that’s fine! May I see it some- 
time?” 

Rusty nodded. 

“And he’s going to show me how,” 
said Dickie. “Do you think Dad will 
buy me a kit maybe?” 

“I’m sure he will.” In spite of her- 
self, Susan was glad that Dickie had 
found a companion whose interests 
were not quite as warlike as Jimmy 
Merrill’s. As a matter of fact, building 
radios and that sort of thing was what 
he needed. She looked with renewed 
interest at their young guest. 


One tube. He built it 


ATER she watched Dickie lead his 
friend to the outdoor swing and 
explain the system of climbing to the 
top bar by a certain route he had 
discovered. At first Rusty was hesitant 
and unsure of himself. Then, as Dickie 
urged him, he began the ascent, gaining 
confidence as he climbed. 

Susan took the empty milk bottle to 
the back porch, and as she did so she 
saw the other woman standing across 
from her, looking at the children play- 
ing together. All at once, Susan felt a 
bond link her to the mother who shared 
the children with her. 

She waved across at her. “Good morn- 
ing,” she called. ‘“Isn’t it a fine day?” 

The large woman waved back. “It 
is,’ she said. Then she paused. “Won’t 
you come over and share a little 
coffee? I just took it off the. stove.” 

Before she knew it Susan was shaking 
hands, then sitting across from her 
new neighbor with hot coffee between 
them. In spite of her size, the woman 
seemed graceful in her movements, and 
everything she did was overspread by 
a warm layer of happiness. Susan’s 
resentment fought against it and lost. 

“I’m glad the children are making 
friends,” the woman said. “My husband 
Max—he teaches calculus at the Uni- 
versity—and I were quite worried about 
Rusty.” 

“About Rusty?” repeated Susan. 

“He’s such a shy boy, always building 
radios and reading books beyond his 
age.” She glanced out at the two play- 
ing on the swing. “He’s awfully im- 
pressionable, you see, and we have so 
wanted him to have a real outdoor 
boy for a playmate.” She gave Susan 
a broad smile and her voice grew con- 
fidential. “To tell you the truth, Dickie 
made up our minds for us when we 
were looking at the house one day. I 
know that sounds ridiculous, but we 
saw Dickie playing with another boy— 
and we liked what we saw.” 

Susan took a long drink of her 
coffee so that the woman could not see 
her eyes. 
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Choosing a mate isn’t just a matter of falling in love under a full moon. 


It’s a very serious business, requiring serious thought. Many factors 


operate for success and happiness, or failure and the divorce courts 





by GERALDINE F. MACELWANE 





a. 


HE was only sixteen years old, but 

all the sad experience of a lifetime 
was written in her face as she sat in 
the quiet courtroom. She was unmar- 
ried, but the blue-eyed, curly-headed in- 
fant she held in her arms was hers, and 
it would never have an acknowledged 
father. 

All she asked, at this late hour of de- 
lusory hope, was support for her daugh- 
ter. Deeply embarrassed, her eyes down- 
cast, voice soft and sad, she related to 
the jury the most intimate details of 
the sordid affair which had brought her 
to this plight. 

Mary was one of a large family in the 
low-income bracket. Her home had not 
been a luxurious one, but it was com- 
fortable and solid. She had yearned 
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for good times, as she called them. For 
the atmosphere and thrills of gay parties 
as a’ popular girl who “belonged” to 
the crowd. In a confused way, she had 
reached the conclusion, arrived at by 
so many misguided. teen-agers, that she 
could be popular by heavy dating and 
excessive necking. 

Parental advice was ignored as the 
mouthings of stodgy persons unfamiliar 
with life. Mary bounced from boy to 
boy, through an unending series of 
thrills, and the hours of her fun length- 
ened night after night as her parents 
worried and scolded. 

Now here she was in Common Pleas 
Court, the end of the road for so many 
girls like her. Popularity, pleasure, hap- 
piness—all ended in that tragic moment 
when she learned she was pregnant, 
long before her time and illicitly. And 
here she was, seeking judgment upon 
“one of the gang.” She might win 
support for her child, but with her al- 
ways would be the bitter knowledge 
that its father was wholly indifferent 
to her welfare, unwilling if not unable 
to contribute financially to an unwanted 
family. 

More than a single factor, of course, 
contributed to Mary’s downfall. She had 
been led astray by an overwhelming 
desire for popularity and, for a reason 
unknown to me, had held a deep hos- 
tility toward her mother. She had been 
ashamed to bring boy friends to a home 
which hadn’t seemed as nice in material 
things as those of her acquaintances. 

Actuated by a burning desire for 
popularity and fun, Mary never gave 


serious thought to the future, never 


contemplated the selection of a life 


partner whom she could trust, love, and 





Young people should get acquainted with one another’s families, as 
parents’ traits of character are apt to be passed on to children 
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honor. She assumed that such matters 
took care of themselves. 

There are countless Marys—and their 
counterpart Johns—in all strata of so- 
ciety. They are restless, discontented, 
and emotionally unsure. School and 
teen-age days should be the happiest 
time of life, but unfortunately they are 
not. Young people seem beset by all 
sorts of problems and by feelings of in- 
security which parents fail to under- 
stand. Teen-agers long desperately for 
popularity, for dates of which they may 
brag, for a place in the activities of the 
“crowd”. Parents fret and worry and 
often scold, because they know of 
nothing else to do. The teen-agers com- 
plain that parents try to restrict them, 
to tell them where to go and how long 
to remain, and to choose their friends 
for them. 

Between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty, young people are particularly 
difficult to deal with. This is the period 
of life when they think they know more 
than anyone else, and this gives them 
a feeling of independence. It takes 
twenty to thirty years to discover how 
little we really know, so it is. natural 
that teen-agers should feel that they 
have the answer to every problem ex- 
cept that of their own immediate future. 

It is difficult to tell what their basic 
feeling is, but undoubtedly a_ deep- 
seated insecurity is part of it. Secretly 
they yearn for direction, yet they rebel 
against accepting advice or seeking it 
directly. This makes it hard for parents 
or teachers to help them, largely be- 
cause the problems of teen-agers seem 
trivial to older persons, who fail to 
see how stark and real they are to the 
youngsters. 


Teen-agers must be made to under- 
stand that their early years should not 
be frittered away in careless association 
with superficial companions. This is 
important, for eight out of ten in an 
average group of young people event- 
ually marry. One’s friends should be 
chosen carefully, and for qualities that 
last and deepen as years go on, because 
one’s tendency is to choose a life partner 
from among one’s associates. 


The ability to make a wise selection 


is compounded of many things: re- 
spect and honor, not only for one’s 
parents, but for their judgment and 


love; devotion to one’s duty in the 
full sense of its disciplines and its ex- 
actions; constant application to the 
development of the qualities of mind 
and heart which are so great a_ pos- 
session of successful and happy older 
people. 

I firmly believe that spiritual prepara- 
tion is as much a part of this as any- 
thing else. One of the most effective 
ways of attaining spiritual maturity is 
through daily prayer. Prayer can be 
very helpful to the young man or woman 
making ready to choose a life partner. 
I know a mother who has her children 
pray daily that when they marry they 
will obtain a good husband or a good 
wife. Her children’s prayers thus set 
a worthy objective, and that is of the 
utmost importance. 

It is true, I know, that many young 
peopie marry for love of love, rather 
than for love of an individual. From 
their ranks come so many of those hap- 
less persons who ask the divorce courts 
to mend their mistakes. But it is always 
too late then to redeem their errors, 
and the tragedy is that so many will go 


Friends should be chosen carefully and 
for 


qualities that last and deepen 
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on to repeat them with other husbands 
or wives. 

The time for treating such persons 
is when they are young and still at 
home. Parents are the ones to lead their 
children safely through the exacting 
period when love seems the one thing 
in the world simply because it is love. 
If parents are wise in their own love, 
happy and contented homemakers, they 
can easily determine whether their 
daughter or son really has found the 
right person. 

I think that a proper respect for 
each other is a guide that will lead the 
young through the dangers of those 
early years of experience in the emo- 
tions aroused by associations. Respect 
is essential in married life, and it must 
be given completely and wholeheartedly. 

The word “unselfishness” is im- 
portant, for I have come to the con- 
clusion, after much experience in the 
divorce courts, that a marriage based 
on love of love, is, in reality, born of 
selfishness in one or both parties. No 
one can be self-centered and selfish and 
make a going concern of a marriage. 


DO not know why so many young 

folk, particularly girls, fall in love 
with love. I suppose it is the result 
of living so many screen romances 
vicariously. No doubt, too, frequent at- 
tendance at weddings, gay prenuptial 
parties, showers, and the like, makes 
every young woman crave to be the 
center of attention at similar affairs. 

Another pitfall is false pride. A girl 
may select a young man because he is 
a splendid dresser, a free spender, a 
good dancer, or a clever entertainer. 
She marries him, only to discover that 
he is careless with money and _ possesses 
a vile disposition. In the man’s case, 
he may have chosen the girl because of 
her lovely appearance and her popu- 
larity with other young men. But once 
they are married, she becomes the most 
possessive individual he has ever known 
and shows complete disinterest in home 
management. 

Often false pride shows after mar- 
riage. A newly wedded couple, for ex- 
ample, may feel that they must start 
their home at the point where their 
parents leave off. They want all the 
modern labor-saving appliances and 
luxuries their parents took forty years 
to accumulate. 

Concern for material things runs very 
deeply in many people. This trait often 
makes it impossible for them to choose 
a mate wisely. I recall an incident of a 
few days ago. In the space of hours, 
two women called me to make the same 
complaint—their husbands were driving 
other women around in their automo- 
biles. But did they inquire how best to 
get their husbands back? They did not. 
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They wanted to know how they could 
recover the cars! 

In giving advice to youngsters during 
their courtship days, I say repeatedly, 
“Visit back and forth in each other's 
home. Become well acquainted with the 
parents. Family traits are not easily 
set aside.” 


ILITARY service is a problem for 

many young people today. We are 
living in a tragic period when every 
young man between eighteen and 
twenty-five who is physically sound is 
confronted with the possibility of going 
to war. Fearful of a long separation, 
young people tend to marry in haste. 

The young wife is left behind, sud- 
denly deprived of normal social life. 
She may seek unmarried girl friends 
for companions, who, because they are 
dating, will provide “a friend” for her. 
She may be swept into an affair that 
will lead to infidelity. 

Meanwhile, the husband is in a train- 
ing camp or at the front, equally lonely. 
He finds innumerable opportunities “to 
step out” while on leave. Often he is 
encouraged in such actions by his care- 
free buddies. He has his experiences, 
most of them tragic, and after years in 
service, he returns home, usually an en- 
tirely different person. 

Conjugal love is difficult when part- 
ners are separated. And the setting up 
of a home, in the true companionship 
that strengthens it, is essential to a 
true union. “Wait for marriage until 
such a home can be 
sound advice under these circumstances. 

A marriage carelessly undertaken is 
almost certain to end unhappily. This 
fact is borne in on me daily by from 
ten to twenty telephone calls I receive 
about marital problems. At least ninety 
per cent of the inquiries come from 
women who report that their husbands, 
in one way or another, are misbehaving. 

Their complaints are much the same: 
excessive drink, nonsupport, or “chas- 
ing.” Most of the women tell me frankly 
that they do not want a divorce be- 
cause they know it will be bad for their 
children. But they always say they can 
do nothing with their men. One 
woman’s request typifies them all: “You 
talk to him, Mrs. Macelwane. Scare 
him!” 

Well, there is only one reply to that: 
you can’t scare anyone into doing some- 
thing he doesn’t want to do. How much 
better to have selected a husband—or 
a wife—who possesses basic qualities for 
love and home-building, qualities that 
would strengthen and deepen, not de- 
teriorate with. the years. 





GERALDINE F. MACELWANE, formerly As- 
sistant Prosecutor of Lucas County, Ohio, in 
charge of all offenses against the family, was 
elected Judge of the Municipal Court of 
Toledo in January of this year. 


established” is 


If a man cannot refrain from drink- 
ing during courtship, it is fairly certain 
he never will be able to do so later, 
Daily I see evidence of the many prob- 
lems caused in the home by the alcoholic 
spouse, problems which seemingly offer 
only the alternative of bearing the cross 
with patience or of separating from the 
husband or wife so afflicted. 

A prospective bride also should avoid 
a gambler, a man who cannot save, and 
one who spends most of his earnings 
on himself or his car. She would do well 
to avoid a man who is too dependent 
upon his parents, or one who shows 
scant interest in their welfare. 

“Choose your occupation for life, 
before you choose your wife” goes an 
old proverb. Its philosophy is as sound 
today as it was when written. All teen- 
agers should have this homely expres- 
sion pounded into their minds, for it 
would assure them of more secure homes 
at the outset. It would enable every girl 
to make sure that her young man would 
be a good provider, wholly capable of 
supporting a family. It would have a 
salutary effect upon a selfish young man 
who does not hesitate to propose mar- 
riage without possessing such means. 
Love will find a way, he reasons, there- 
by proving that he too is in love with 
love and cares for nothing else. 

Money matters should not be left un- 
til after marriage. They should be dis- 
cussed freely and honestly before it is 
undertaken. And there should be no 
assumption, on the part of either in- 
dividual, that the wife will work, for that 
means children will be unwanted. That 
is bad for any marriage, since the build- 
ing of a family is the basic purpose of 
the union. 


SENSE of humor and ability to take 

many hard knocks are priceless 
qualities in any home. Besides these, 
the couple should have similar racial, 
religious, and cultural backgrounds. I 
know happy marriages do result despite 
dissimilarities in backgrounds, but all 
too many of them wind up in court. 

When we understand that marriage 
ts a sacrament, indissoluble and graced 
with God’s helpfulness in meeting the 
trials and difficulties of wedded life, we 
have reached the proper approach to 
matrimony. 

‘And when we see that the selection 
of our life partner may well determine 
our eternal destiny, we have acquired 
strength for the future. We then can 
draw upon the sacrament and its graces 
to keep the home happy and secure. 

We must, therefore, prepare for mar- 
riage spiritually and economically, enter 
it with a pure mind and body, use court- 
ship for its Christian purpose, and rely 
always upon Divine Providence for 
strength and guidance. 


THE SIGN 
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THE HOURS 


Jesus was not only compared 
to the worst kind of criminal 
but was rejected in his favor 
and was condemned to die by, 


His own people 


Pilate asks if the mob wants 
Barabbas or Jesus released 


OF THE PASSION } 


The Rejectio 


by JUDE MEAD, C.P. 


2 pen prophet had seen in a vision 
the heartbreaking spectacle of the 
Passion of Christ. The one thing which 
shocked him was the malicious rejec- 
tion of Christ by His own people. 
Shocked at what he saw, the prophet 
called upon inanimate nature to be- 
hold and be astonished at this rejection. 

“Be astonished at this, O ye heavens, 
and ye gates therefore be very desolate, 
saith the Lord. For my people have 
done two evils. They have forsaken me, 
the Fountain of Living Water, and 
have digged themselves cisterns—broken 


cisterns that can hold no water.” 
(Jer.2:12) 
As the narrative of the Passion un- 


folds, the sufferings of Jesus, both of 
soul and body, increase in violence and 
intensity. In the rejection, Christ suf- 
fers in His soul, in His good name, in 
His honor, and in His dignity. 

Our Blessed Lord was the promised 
Redeemer sent by God to restore to 
man the grace he had lost by original 
sin. This Redeemer had been described 
in great detail to the Jewish people by 
the inspired prophets. Two general char- 
acteristics had been specially empha- 
sized. First, His suffering; and then, His 
glorious kingdom. 
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The people were material minded. 
If a man was well-to-do, they considered 
him pleasing to God. Thus in time, the 
idea of a, suffering Redeemer became 


lost. They looked forward to a con- 
quering hero. But Isaias had_ recog- 
nized the Redeemer as “despised 


and most abject of men, a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with infirmity.” 
(Is. 53:2) 

Jesus certainly looked the part of the 
Man of Sorrows when the Sanhedrin 
handed Him over to Pilate as a con- 
spirator. His Agony in the Garden, His 
betrayal and arrest, and His multiple 
mock trials had left their mark on Him. 

Pilate, the pagan, feels sorry for our 
Lord and apparently presupposes the 
same sentiment in the people. He is 
rapidly and rudely disillusioned. In- 
stead, they rejoice and gloat. In his ef- 
fort to serve justice and save Christ 
from His enemies, Pilate tries what he 
thought was a smart bit of diplomacy. 
He sends for the worst villain in his 
dungeon—a man named Barabbas. This 
Barabbas was in prison for murder and 
sedition. He was the public enemy of 
that day. Pilate stands him next to 
Christ in the sight of the people. 

Consider the shame of Our Blessed 





Wood engraving by Bruno Bramanti 


Lord when He is rated as a criminal 
like Barabbas. What a sacrilegious in- 
sult to Him! The law-giver is not dis- 
tinguished from the law-breaker. The 
author of life is bracketed with the des- 
troyer of life. Pilate looks at the two. 
He passionately asks the howling mob: 
“Whom will you that I release unto you 
—Barabbas, or Jesus that fs called the 
Christ?” (Matt. 27:17) And St. Matthew 
tells us: “But the chief priests and an- 
cients persuaded the people that they 


should ask for Barabbas, and make 
Jesus away.” (Matt. 27:20) Pilate is 
stunned at this malicious choice. He 


asks, “What shall I then do with Jesus 
that is called Christ?” (Matt. 27:22) 
And St. Matthew tells us, “They cried 
out the more Let Him be cruci- 
fied! Away with Him.” (Matt. 27:23) 

So ends the story of the denial and 
rejection of Christ by those who should 
have known better. Jesus was not only 
compared to the worst kind of criminal 
but was actually judged to be worse 
than him. Jesus was not only rejected, 
but was condemned to die by His own 
people. The Sacred Heart of Christ is 
broken with and humiliation. 
In Him now is fulfilled the prophecy: 
“And with the wicked He was reputed.” 
(Mark. 15:28) 

The sad eyes of Christ look upon the 
frenzied mob who have just signed His 
death warrant. “His blood be upon us 
and upon our children.” (Matt. 27:25) 

The rejection of Christ was made by 
people who knew better. The rejection 
of Christ was made also by those who 
had benefitted by His teaching, love, 
and miracles. Christ’s Heart was broken 
by this repulse. His love was officially 


shame 
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SUBVENITE FOR AUTUMN 


by SISTER MARY OF THE VISITATION 


Soul of all dying loveliness, go forth 

To Him Who made you—unto Him Whose grief 
Of bloody agony and bitter woe 

Is stamped upon your every ruddy leaf. 

Go forth to Him Whose breath, 

Whose love broods over you, even now in death. 


Go forth with every stain 

Washed in the sacred penitence of rain; 
With all your senses healed, 

Divinely chrismed, sealed 

By priestly frost. Forget the racking pain 
Of sapless limbs and weary, tossing boughs: 
Enter with joy at length into God’s house. 


There shall you meet 

The spirits of all summers, who will greet 

Your coming with ineffable delight; 

And we who loved you, Sweet, 

Rejoice to find how precious in God’s sight 

Is this your going hence. 

Ah! When His hands clothe you in radiant white 
Garments of peace and matchless innocence! 


Cex 


ON THE DEATH OF A PRIEST 


by J. CORSON MILLER 


Salute the sentry of the Lord: 

The guard against earthly bane; 

His armor unpierced, he stood to the last 
Where Lucifer’s lightnings rain; 

For the priestly joy on his soldier-face, 
Sing Jubilate’s strain! 


The eagle’s look was in his eyes, 

When the vultures crowded down; 

The sentry of the Lord was swift, 

And he laughed at evil’s frown; 

In the reeling lists of the Lord’s emprise, 
He wears a laurel-crown. 


His hands that swung the spirit’s sword, 
In the swirling storms of shame, 

Oft lifted high Christ’s body and blood 
To the Father, in Love’s name; 

Those hands now folded as in prayer, 
That trafficked not with fame. 


The ranks of Melchisedech ring him round, 
Who is one of the eternal throng: 

On his brow let the hyssop fall lightly, Lord, 
This priest whom Thy grace made strong; 
The valiant sentry home from the wars, 
Hearing the Sanctus song! 
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spurned by those to whom He came 
first with redemption. 

Why did Christ allow this rejection? 
The answer is simple. He wanted to 
teach us a lesson, one that cost Him 
dearly. It is this: Every man and woman 
has to make the choice between Christ 
and Barabbas, and it is not an easy 
choice. Barabbas was a criminal full of 
guilt and evil, a sinner grown glamorous 
with sin. He represents the world and 
everything contrary to Christ. 

Our Blessed Lord stands for every- 
thing that is good and true and beauti- 
ful. Yet He is crushed and bruised and 
broken. If we follow the allurements 
of the world, we shall be its friend, its 
bosom companion. The world will love 
us and accept us as its own. If we 
choose to follow Christ, we shall be 
called upon to endure much for His 
sake and for the cause of religion. ‘For 
the disciple is not above the Master.” 
(Luke 6:40) It is not easy to live ac- 
cording to Christian faith and morality 
day after day. People are too soft. We 
must be constantly on guard lest we 
surrender. “For the Kingdom of Heaven 
suffereth violence, and only the violent 
bear it away.” (Matt. 11:12) 

If we choose to follow the despised 
Christ, our reward will be without meas- 
ure. The Blessed Christ asked His dis- 
ciples this leading question: “Ought not 
the Christ to have suffered all these 
things and thus enter into His glory?” 
(Luke 24:26) And St. Peter, speaking 
to the Jews on the rejection of Christ, 
gives us a wonderful promise of the 
reward for fidelity to Christ. “This 
Christ, the stone which was rejected by 
the builders, the same has become the 
head of the corner.” (Acts 4:11) It is 
only by suffering and rejection that we 
can hope for heaven. 


UT if we weaken and prefer the 

world with its sins and pleasures, we 
reject Christ anew and cry out with the 
once chosen people of old: “Release 
unto us Barabbas.” (John 19:15) These 
are the words which broke the heart of 
Christ. 

Jerusalem is no more. Why? Because 
that proud city and its arrogant inhabi- 
tants rejected Christ. “Jerusalem!” Our 
Blessed Lord called out as He wept 
over that vain city. “How often would 
I have gathered thee to My heart as 
a hen doth her brood, and thou wouldst 
not...” (Matt. 28:37) 

Jesus Christ is the Man of the hour. 
Every hour is His triumph. He was re- 
jected by 1 few and went on to save 
endless generations. When the hour of 
temptation comes to us, may we call 
down upon ourselves this blood which 
the Jews invoked. In our case, however, 
not with a will to murder, but with a 
thirst for the graces of redemption. 
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* 
Stage 


care 
* 


Screen 
* 


by JERRY COTTER 


* 


Judy Holliday, star of Born Yester- 
day and The Marrying Kind, explains 
away her support of many Communist- 
front organizations with the excuse 
that she was “irresponsible” and guilty 
of “shallow thinking.” The Judy Holli- 
days, the Jose Ferrers and others now 
scrambling off the left-wing bandwagon 
claim they permitted their names to 
be used without realizing that the 
groups in question were subversive. It 
is strange they were never hoodwinked 
into supporting even one bona fide 
patriotic group or speaking out just 
once for a genuine American cause. 
The attitude taken by many of these 
show-business “liberals” is an insult 
to the Congressional committees they 
face and to the audiences who pay 
hard-earned American dollars to sup- 
port them. 

Charlie Chaplin, erstwhile tramp and now self-admitted 
genius, is facing a belated action by the Department of 
Justice. Whether he is to be barred from the country on 
grounds of moral turpitude or political subversion matters 
little at the moment. The Department can undoubtedly 
make an airtight case on either count. What does matter 
is the attempt by the extreme-liberal clique supporting 
Chaplin to build him up as a modern martyr of artistic 
freedom and as the greatest genius in motion picture history. 

Chaplin was, in his heyday, a very fine comedian, but he 
was not content to be just that. Though hardly qualified, he 
essayed the role of philosopher and tragedian, political sage 
and world citizen. The end result of his egotism is to be 
found in his latest movie, Limelight, reviewed in this issue. 
Chaplin has been called everything from a vicious sub- 
versive to a silly old man. We prefer to think of him as he 
used to fade out in his earlier movies, a baggy-trousered 
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In the modern fantasy, “It Grows on Trees,” Irene Dunne and 
Dean Jagger are the happy owners of two money-growing trees 


tramp wandering into the sunset—down the wrong road! 
Blinded by his own success, he has turned his private life 
into a mess far more pathetic than the cane-swinging charac- 
ter which once brought him fame, fortune, and fans. 


Reviews in Brief 


IT GROWS ON TREES is a modern fantasy with a topical 
twist and excellent performances to help hurdle the over- 
abundance of whimsy. Irene Dunne is a deft pacemaker as 
a budget-weary suburban housewife who discovers two 
money-growing trees in her backyard. Washington bureau- 
crats are soon involved in the fun and do not emerge un- 
scathed from the fracas. Lightweight nonsense, but pleasant 
entertainment, with Dean Jagger also turning in a fine per- 
formance as a harrassed family breadwinner. (Universal- 
International) 
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* Patricia Neal-wins Victor Mature over to 
her cause in “Something for the' Birds” 


The nation’s capital has become the focus of attention for 
many eyes including those of Hollywood. In SOMETHING 
FOR THE BIRDS we have a modest, but thoroughly en- 
joyable, family comedy in which a bird fancier sets out to 
provide a legal sanctuary for condors. Scenes of Washing- 
ton life and misadventure are cleverly handled, and the cast 
plays smoothly. Patricia Neal is the condor campaigner, 
Edmund Gwenn her eccentric aid, and Victor Mature, one 
of those slick Potomac-side lobbyists. (20th Century-Fox) 


THE AMAZING MONSIEUR FABRE is based on the 
accomplishments and unusual career of French entomologist, 
Jean Henri Fabre. Particularly fascinating in sequences de- 
voted to a camera probe of ants, spiders, caterpillars, and 
other insects, it also contains scenes of humor and warmth 
in depicting the family life of the part-time scientist. Fabre 
alternated hours as a mathematics instructor with those 
devoted to his greater love, the study of insect life and habits. 
It led him to the conclusion, already known by theologians, 
that only man possesses an immortal soul and a free will. 
Pierre Fresnay, remembered as the saintly “Monsieur Vin- 
cent,” again offers a subdued, but brilliant, portrayal in a 
film the entire family can see with enjoyment and profit. 
(Futter) 


EVERYTHING I HAVE IS YOURS is a mediocre musical 
despite some flamboyant dancing by Marge and Gower 
Champion. It is in best form when concerned with the 
_ability of the Champions, less than acceptable when tread- 
ing through the obstacle course provided by a weak plot. 
The stars are not strong enough in the dramatic depart- 
ment to carry it along, and Dennis O’Keefe, who might 


have done so, is given a subordinated role throughout. 
(M-G-M) 


The story of a young white boy raised as the son of a Sioux 
Chief provides some unusual opportunities to study the lore 
of the Indian world. THE SAVAGE balances the usual 
Western formula with these absorbing scenes of Sioux life, 
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and the result is a worthwhile family adventure. Grown to 
manhood, the white Indian becomes a spy for his adopted 
race, but soon discovers that his loyalty is a divided one. 
Technicolor supplies an added treat, with the Black Hills 
of South Dakota providing an awesome background. Charl- 
ton Heston is completely credible in the title role, and the 
supporting players are adequate. (Paramount) 


THE MAGIC BOX is a British-made cavalcade of early 
motion picture development, dedicated to the still-contro- 
versial contributions of William Friese-Greene. Originally 
produced as a co-operative effort for showing at the Edin- 
burgh Film Festival, it is a sincere and intelligently planned 
tribute utilizing the services of almost every important 
player in the British industry. Robert Donat, Laurence 
Olivier, Barry Jones, Michael Redgrave, Glynis Johns, Leo 
Genn, and many others are to be seen in this episodic 
salute to a photographer who was an important figure in 
the development of the projector. For the family. (Mayer- 
Kingsley-Rank) 


If the Congressional probers did little else, they have pro- 
vided the Hollywood idea men with some new angles for 
the crime melodramas. THE TURNING POINT is one 





* William Holden and Alexis Smith crusade 


against crime in “The Turning Point” 


of their better efforts, detailing the attempts of a crime in- 
vestigator to fumigate a large city and rid it of the racketeer 
element. Though much of the plot is familiar, it is acted 
with conviction, and the law’s message is delivered with 
more sincerity than usual. William Holden, Alexis Smith, 
Edmond O’Brien, Tom Tully, and Ed Begley are featured 
in this adult analysis of a modern city’s cancer growth. 
(Paramount) : 
Hemingway's THE SNOWS OF KILIMANJARO is by 
turn spectacular, offensive, and dull. It vibrates the screen 
when the camera is capturing vivid panoramas of African 
wild life, scenes which equal anything yet shown along such 
lines. When attention is transferred to the ponderous recital 
of a typical Hemingway study in cynicism and “romance,” 
the film is labored and unattractive. The Casanova complex 
of the hero is treated sympathetically and the story’s immor- 
ality given tacit approval, while the overdose of suggestive- 
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ness further alienates the audience in search of something 
wholesome and licit. Gregory Peck’s performance is strong 
enough to overcome the script obstacles, while Susan Hay- 
ward and Ava Gardner are excellent. For all its visual 
splendor and good acting, this is notable mainly for con- 
fused philosophizing and blundering suggestiveness. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


For spectacular scenes of a forest afire, THE BLAZING 
FOREST surpasses any similar screen venture. While the 
script is in the nature of a conventional outdoors melo- 
drama, the sizzling climax provided by a genuine forest 
conflagration is one you won't soon forget. Conflicts in the 
timber land with John Payne, Richard Arlen, Agnes Moore- 
head, and William Demarest carrying out the plot, lead to 
the fiery finale. Technicolor is used to the very best advan- 
tage in this genuinely exciting logging yarn which ad- 
venture-lovers of every age will enjoy. (Paramount) 


Alec Guinness has another field day in THE PROMOTER, 
a sly satire on materialism woven in the unique British 
style. This time Guinness is the son of a workworn washer- 
woman in a grimy English town of the 1900 era. Determined 
to make his way in the world, he climbs to wealth and local 





%*& Alec Guinness is a clerk who promotes his 
own financial interests in “The Promoter” 


political eminence, coincidence by coincidence and fluke by 
fluke. Based on Arnold Bennett’s novel, The Card, this 
provides Guinness with a fine opportunity to cavort in his 
own genteel style. Glynis Johns and Valerie Hobson head 
an expert supporting cast in this diverting adult comedy. 
(Universal-International) 


THE THIEF is a triumph of technique in that it holds 
audience interest for eighty-five minutes without using the 
spoken word. A striking novelty in these days of garrulity, 
it is in addition a very powerful motion picture built 
around the torment of an atomic scientist who has sold 
himself to the Red network. Though we are never told 
why he has turned over government secrets to a Soviet 
agent, we do see the soul-tearing results of such action. In 
one of the year’s most forceful performances, Ray Milland 
interprets the traitor’s tortured hours as he smuggles data 
to the enemy, flees from the FBI, and finally kills the agent 
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who is trailing him. Stunning photographic effects and ex- 
pertly sustained suspense are added recommendations, but a 
ridiculously overplayed and highly suggestive scene, inserted 
to provide “glamour-copy” for the ads, is an annoying Car- 
buncle on an otherwise impressive production. (United 
Artists) 


A star’s personal life and views do not ordinarily enter 
into an analysis of a movie, but in LIMELIGHT Charlie 
Chaplin attempts to foist a false, personal philosophy on 
those he lures into the theater. It only serves further to 
irritate an audience already bored by what must be the 
dullest movie of the year. Aside from a brief sequence in 
which he teams with veteran comic Buster Keaton, Chaplin 
avoids humor for what he believes to be pathos and seems 
intent on making the customers forget his former eminence 
as a truly great comedian. Where Chaplin was once consci- 
ously pathetic as a symbol of loneliness and defeat, he is 
now unconsciously ridiculous in his pretensions. Limelight 
is overlong and banal as it tells the uninteresting story of 
an aged clown’s alliance with a dispirited young ballerina. 
Through mutual encouragement they scale the theatrical 
ladder, but fail to find any personal happiness. Claire 
Bloom of the London stage is quite appealing as the dancer. 
All comedians yearn to play Hamlet, they say. Chaplin proves 
that very few are really equipped to do it. (United Artists) 


HURRICANE SMITH strikes low notes in entertainment 
value and good taste. Except for one scene in which a man 
and a shark battle beneath the surface, this is a complete 
waste of time. Performances by Yvonne DeCarlo, John Ire- 
land, James Craig, Richard Arlen, and others are in the 
lackluster mood of the entire production. Skip this one. 
(Paramount) 


CINERAMA is the most far-reaching technological advance 
in motion pictures since the advent of sound. It will un- 
doubtedly revolutionize production and open wide vistas for 
those who make and those who enjoy motion pictures. In 
effect, it is the most successful attempt yet made at three- 
dimensional projection in both sight and sound. A spe- 
cially constructed camera with three lenses photographed in 
perfect synchronization one-third of each scene being shot. 
Then, in the theater, the films are projected simultaneously 
on a giant screen. The sound is stereophonic, coming from 
all directions, and the end result is the complete illusion of a 
three-dimensional effect. The implications of its introduc- 
tion at this time reach far and wide, and its challenge to the 
industry is enormous. 


The New Plays 


There is charm and humor, with a strong flavor of the 
original, in MR. PICKWICK, a comedy compiled by Stanley 
Young from bits and pieces of the unforgettable Dickens 
novel. The playgoer who doesn’t share an affection for 
Dickens or his Samuel Pickwick may find this palling, but 
to the aficionado this renewal of an old and quaint ac- 
quaintance will be rewarding entertainment. Young’s play 
is episodic and often discursive, but it does capture the 
mood and the humor of the Pickwick Papers to a satis- 
factory degree. He is doubly fortunate in having a skilled 
and sympathetic cast on hand to deliver the witty lines and 
act out the modest little charades. George Howe makes a 
perfect “Pickwick,” while Nydia Westman, Estelle Win- 
wood, Louis Hector, Sarah Marshall, Norah Howard, Nigel 
Green, and the supporting players offer spirited character- 
izations. This is perhaps better suited to the select circle 
of Dickens admirers than to the general audience, but it is a 
refreshing change from the brassiness of so many modern fun 
pieces. 
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My Cage 
At 
Paotsing 


The Red police claim to be 
different from our F.B.I. They 
are. Here is one man’s story 


about the difference 


by 
HAROLD TRAVERS, C.P. 


HEY led me into a room, and then 


into a room within that room. The 
inner room was a cage made of split 
saplings laid over the four sides and 


roof about two inches apart. There was 
a window in the outside room, so while 
I had plenty of air, I had 
much light as would get into a shipping 
crate in a dim warehouse. 

The cage I had all to myself. Most 
of the time the room was unoccupied, 
too. Though, occasionally, four or five 
prisoners were packed into the narrow 
area outside the Here I lived for 
three months, from September 5, 1951 
1951. 

On that September 5, I thought they 
were starting 


about as 


cage. 
to December 15, 


me toward Hong Kong. 
They made another complete search of 
my living quarters at the mission and 
of my person, told me to pack whatever 
I wanted, including a wash basin, and 
marched me to the police station. In- 
stead of Hong Kong and freedom, the 
trip led to the Paotsing jail and the sap- 
linge cage. 

During the next few months, I had 
plenty of time to review in my mind 
the progressive Red tactics which had 
brought me there. 

Paotsing was “liberated” by the Com- 
munist November 7, 1949. 
After that, the first thing they did was 
“liberate” the Catholic 
Quartermaster Corps 
whole compound, 


forces on 


Their 
the 
rectory. 


Mission. 
took 


except 


over 
the 
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Father Harold Travers, who was kept in a cage by the China 
Reds. He was released on July 31, 1952, and sent home 


Soldiers were posted all over the prop- 
erty, supposedly to guard military equip- 
ment which had been stored there. But 
they also guarded the church against 
Catholics who wanted to attend Sunday 
Mass. 

It wasn’t until a year later, in Decem- 
ber of 1950, that the Reds really began 
to apply pressure. Orders were issued 
for the registration of all foreigners and 
their property. So I got an early sum- 
mons from the police. 

“What are 
they 
know 


you doing in Paotsing?” 
wanted to know. They wanted to 
a lot of other things, too. “Why 
did you come to China?” “Are you work- 
a foreign government?” “Who 
sent you here from the United States?” 
“Who issued your Chinese visa?” “Who 


ing for 


appointed you to work in Paotsing?” 
\fter picking this topic to the bone, 
they sent me back to the mission for all 
documents pertaining to official 
civil and 
church papers authorizing me as Pastor 


my 


status—passports, visas, all 





of the Paotsing Mission and Director of 
the Orphanage and Industrial School. 
Eventually I was expectéd to provide a 
translation of every word in these docu- 
ments. After being instructed to that 
effect, I was sent back to the mission for 
all my books—those I had for personal 
use and those I circulated among the 
Chinese. 

Not much said about my own 
books. But the Chinese pamphlets were 
pawed over and provided material for 
an angry lecture on the poison that I, a 
foreigner, was pouring into the minds 
of the Chinese people. With my ears 
ringing from this insolent sermon, I 
back to the mission with 
instructions to report for another in- 
quisition in an hour, 


was 


was chased 


This time the topic was my family 
history. Did my family own property? 
How did my father make his living? My 
mother? Where did they live? Any 
brothers or sisters? Their occupation? 
Address? How much money did they 
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make? Any of them work for the Gov- 
ernment? “Who else do you know in the 
United States?” ‘Their address?” “Who 
do you know in China?” “Their ad- 
dress?” 

The next sentence was not a question. 
It was the abrupt order which I was 
getting used to, but which was so hard 
on my nerves and my rheumatism: “Go 
home and come back in an hour.” 

One hour later, the fifth session for 
that day was under way. It dealt with 
the affairs of the mission. How many 
Chinese Christians have you? How often 
do they come to the mission? How many 
boys do you have in the orphanage? 
In the Industrial School? In the ele- 
mentary school? Where do you get the 
money to run the Mission? Do the Chi- 
nese contribute? 

At five o'clock, they let me go. I had 
been kept standing all day. I was kept 
standing all day for the two following 
days—a fact which enormously increased 
my respect for chairs. 


N the next few weeks, every square 

inch of space in the mission was 
poked into or dug up. The purpose 
was obviously not to find out the facts 
about the mission, but to discover any- 
thing which could be twisted into propa- 
ganda against foreigners in general and 
the United States in particular. 

A few discarded U.S. Army helmets 
which served as wash basins in the or- 
phanage and a rusty U.S. bayonet 
which Father Michael Anthony had 
used for pruning trees, were presented 
as evidence of -armed conspiracy against 
the Government. A pair of old hand- 
cuffs that had been kicked around the 
junk room for years somehow became 


proof that we tortured the Chinese. A 
flashlight powered by a hand generator 
was surely a radio sending outfit. The 
aluminum chassis of an old radio— 
which a house boy had been using as an 
improvised shelf—was an instrument of 
espionage. 

One day they dragged in a poor fel- 
low who had been persuaded to swear 
that I was a Nationalist Party leader. 
They made me pose for a picture with 
him and a former Paotsing official, both 
of them in leg irons. Next day, while 
our picture was providing publicity fod- 
der for the Communist press, my two 
companions were executed. 

It’s odd how this atmosphere of end- 
less misrepresentation and perversion of 
truth affects the mind. I became afraid 
of my own thoughts, as if even my mind 
had no privacy and could be read by 
the Communist inquisitors. I began to 
fancy that they could put ideas into my 
head as they could plant a gun under 
my bed. You can’t imagine how it is 
unless you’ve experienced it. 

You feel separated from your own 
mind. As if it were some outside thing 
you had to take care of, like a dog you 
were walking or a baby you were sitting 
for. 

In my cage in the Paotsing jail, I had 
plenty of time to think back over these 
things. There wasn’t much to keep me 
from thinking as I sat on my little 
wooden bench and watched the thin 
daylight slant through the sapling slats 
of my cell. All I had was a bed, a few 
changes of underwear, a few towels, and 
a wash basin. Twice a day, they brought 
in a bowl of rice and squash. I had a 
lot of time with my thoughts. 

At dawn, the door of the cage would 





A corner of the Mission property at Paotsing. Here Father Harold 
was in charge until September 5, 1951, when Reds put him in jail. 
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be opened and a soldier would bring in 
a bucket of hot water so I could wash 
up. There were always guards around, 
but I was permitted, at meal time, to 
leave the cage and go to the room door 
for hot tea water or an extra serving of 
rice. 

During these three months, I was 
questioned about six times. Six or eight 
armed guards would come in around 
midnight and wake me up. They would 
watch me dress, hand me a small lan- 
tern, and we would walk single file to a 
building some blocks away. Then, that 
peculiar and favored brand of Com- 
munistic torture would begin, the bar- 
rage of questions. Why had I come to 
China? What had I preached about? 
Whom did I know in China? How come 
I had dinner one time with some ban- 
dits who had captured the city? This was 
all written down, and at the end of the 
session I would have to check it and 
sign my name in Chinese. Then would 
come the single file march back to the 
cage again. 


S winter came on, a cold gale began 

to blow through my cell. I 
couldn’t sleep. My joints ached. My 
fingers stiffened. The back of my head 
and my neck were a torment. Noticing 
that I looked badly and scarcely touched 
my food, the guards called in a doctor 
who discovered that I had a high tem- 
perature and a very rapid pulse. 

For some reason, this seemed to alarm 
them. Perhaps, even the high-riding 
Reds have disturbing visions of atrocity 
trials which will surely overtake every 
Commie big shot whose people finally 
recover their freedom. Anyway, from 
that time on, I got medical attention, 
better food, was permitted to bring sup- 
plies from the mission, and even allowed 
to cash a bank draft which Father An- 
thony had sent from Hong Kong some 
months before. 

In fact, on December 14, a police offi- 
cial dropped in to see me and told me 
to be ready the next day. I was going 
back to America. Under guard, the next 
day, I got on a bus for Yiianling. In 
Yiianling, I was paraded through the 
streets to the jail to stay, as I thought, 
overnight. 

I stayed six months and a half. 

On July 31, 1952, I was released with 
instructions to board a bus for Hong 
Kong. Here is what they said: “You 
can tell them back in America that we 
do not treat prisoners as they say. That’s 
all propaganda. Have we beat you up? 
Have we put you through the third de- 
gree like the F.B.I.2 Now because you 
are sick, we are sending you to Hong 
Kong. 

“We are even sending a man along 
with you in case you get sick.” 

In case I got sick! 
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The New Champ 


HE ability to get up off the floor, 

to fight back, and flail away when 
things look blackest—that’s the mark of 
a champion. It happens in life and it 
happens in sports. This country showed 
that spirit at Valley Forge and at 
Pearl Harbor. Jack Dempsey did it 
against Luis Firpo. Jim Braddock, 
down and forgotten, fought his way 
back off the docks to win the heavy- 
weight title. Joe Louis got off the floor 
to beat Braddock. Jersey Joe Walcott 
came out of retirement, was frustrated in 
four attempts to win the title, kept try- 
ing, and finally was successful. 

The latest gladiator to prove the old 
sports cliché that “A man who won't 
be beaten, can’t be beaten,” is Rocky 
Marciano, son of a shoemaker, out of 
Brockton, Mass., and now possessor of 
the greatest individual crown in sports, 
the heavyweight championship of the 
world. His was a great triumph, one of 
heart as well as brawn. For it took a 
stout heart and a determined one to 
stay in the ring with Jersey Joe Wolcott 
the night of September 23rd. 

Down and almost out in the first 
round from a fiery well placed left hook 
that could have ended it then and 
there, almost blinded in the middle 
rounds from some substance that had 
gotten into his eyes, behind on each 
of the officials’ cards as he came out for 
the thirteenth, Rocky had it. And how 
he had it! He knew, with time running 
out on his quest for the title, that he 
had to come from behind to win, that 
probably he had to win by a kayo. Jer- 
sey Joe knew it too and the amazing old 
fellow fighting the greatest fight of his 
life, tried to stay just far enough away 
so that he could roll with Rocky’s 
punches and counter so beautifully as he 
had done all through the fight. 

But Rocky wasn’t to be denied and 
Joe’s number came up as had Charles’ a 
little more than a year previous. With 
one thunderous punch that traveled no 
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more than eight inches, boxing history 
was made and the folks of Brockton had 
no sleep that night. For their Rocky 
was the Champ and better than that he 
was the first ever to attain the greatest 
crown in fistiana with an unblemished 
record. Jim Jeffries before him had 
been undefeated when he won the title 
but two draws had marred his record. 
For Rocky Marciano it was, as we 
said, a great triumph. For Jersey Joe, 





The new champion. He has a big 
right arm and a jaw of iron 


it was bitter and ironical, that after 
some twenty years of campaigning in 
the squared circle, his greatest effort 
should end in disaster. The performance 
in defeat of the ex-champion has no 
counterpart,- with a possible exception 
of the pitching of hard luck Bill Bevens 
of the Yankees against the Dodgers in 
the world series of 1947. Bevens pitch- 
ing the greatest game of a career, stud- 
ded with hard luck and bad breaks, had 


a no hitter with two out in the ninth 
only to see Cookie Lavagetto’s bat flash 
once and the lights go out. 

Jersey Joe had no no-hitter but he 
was at his all-time best. Not even his 
fights with Louis when he had _ the 
Bomber on the canvas three times; not 
even his knockout of Charles to win the 
title, nor his decision triumph over the 
same man to retain it, were as good as 
this one. For Jersey Joe had everything 
that night, punch, legs, endurance, skill, 
and heart. Yet the lights went out for 
him with one mighty flash of Rocky's 
right fist. It was a great fight, some 
veteran boxing writers calling it the 
greatest heavyweight championship bat- 
tle of all time. 

Will Rocky be a great champion in 
the tradition of Sullivan and Dempsey 
and Louis and Walcott? Only time will 
tell that. But at 28, he’s still young and 
he’s still learning. And he’s modest but 
proud of his newly won laurels and he’s 
determined to be good and stay at the 
top. And boy, can he punch! 


Gelf's Royal Family 

Recently we received a_ suggestion 
from one of our readers that we do a 
story on the Turnesas, the Royal Fam- 
ily of golf. Since we were on our way to 
Grossingers to watch Rocky Marciano 
train for the big fight with Walcott, and 
since Joe Turnesa is the golf pro at the 
famed mountain resort, it was a simple 
matter to kill two birds with the one 
resort. 

We found Joe conducting a_ golf 
clinic with his assistant, Tommy Parks, 
and we were so awed by the ease with 
which the pros moved the little white 
ball with a brassie that we almost for- 
got the purpose of our mission. After 
watching Joe and Tommy for a while 
we went back to the brook near the 
seventh hole where we had thrown our 
clubs last year and decided to give the 
game one more chance. They were still 
deep in the water and with the help 
of a rowboat and a couple of long hooks 
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we got them out. After drying out for 
two days they seemed as good as ever 
and we tried it again. By the way, if 
you know anyone who needs a set of 
golf clubs tell him to go to the seventh 
hole at Grossingers and get a_ boat. 
The clubs may still be there. 

But to come back to the amazing 
Turnesas, Vitale was a youth of 14 
when he came to New York from Ar- 
mando, near Naples, Italy. Some years 
later he met and married Anna Pas- 
carella who also had been born in Italy. 
They settled around Elmsford, N. Y., 
which is still their home site. Papa 
Turnesa found work as a day laborer at 
the Fairview Country Club at Elmsford 
and though it wasn’t known at the time, 
the golf background of the family was 
established. 


APA and Mama Turnesa had seven 
ee Phil, Frank, Joe, Mike, Doug, 
Jim, and Willie and each has made 
a sterling contribution to the wonderful 
pastime of golf. It started when Phil 
and Frank got work after school chas- 
ing golf balls for the members of the 
cub. Soon they obtained regular work 
at the club and when in the evening 
after dinner they would relate the ex- 
periences of the day, the other boys 
would sit around with open mouths 
drinking it in. The golf bug had bitten 
and the fever was spreading rapidly. 
Each of the younger brothers soon be- 
came a caddy and from there, an expert 
player. , 

Joe is the brother who started the 
Turnesas on the road to big league 
golf. At 19 he won an assistant profes- 
sionals’ competition with a sparkling 69 
and that was all the excuse he needed to 
compete as a pro. In the late 1920s he 
ranked with the elite of the game and 
among his triumphs was the British 
equivalent of our P.G.A. champion- 
ship, he being the first American to win 
that title. We related in a previous issue 
of THe Sien the terribly bad break that 
cost him the U.S. Open title at Scioto, 
Ohio in 1926. In the final round Joe 
was leading the field with the immortal 
Bobby Jones, his closest pursuer two 
strokes behind. A few holes from the 
end there was a par three hole with a 
deep ravine beyond the green. To over- 
drive the green meant disaster, for to 
fall into the ravine meant at least a 
five or six to the unfortunate player. 
Joe had completed his final round and 
was the leader waiting for Jones to 
finish. Bobby overdrove on his tee shot 
and it seemed like Turnesa’s victory as 
the ball hit low on a line, bounced on 
the green, and headed for the ravine. 
It seemed certain that Jones must take 
at least a five, maybe a six, and Turnesa 
would win. But here fate intervened. 
After striking the green the flying ball 
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struck one of the huge gallery of fans 
that always followed Jones and it 
caromed back on the green. Bobby sank 
the putt and went on to beat Joe by one 
stroke. The following year, Turnesa lost 
to the equally great Walter Hagen in 
the final. Joe, like his brother Willie, 
employs a graceful “picture swing.” 
Theirs is more of the rhythmic quality 
of the old school than of the “punch 
and power” methods used by most of 
today’s better golfers. Incidentally, Joe 
is inclined to experiment a lot and in 
1938 he won the Long Island Open 
tournament using only his right hand 
when putting. At the age of 46 he took 
flying lessons and today flies a four- 
seater. 

Mike Turnesa is the instructor at 
the Knollwood C. C. at White Plains, 
N. Y. and is a strong competitor. Once 
he lost to Ben Hogan in the P.G.A. 
final despite the fact that he holed a 
180-yard approach shot for an eagle 2 
on a par four hole. Mike still shakes 
his head as he relates that Hogan, in- 
stead of conceding the hole, took an 
iron and tried to duplicate the shot. 





corporal in the army back in 1942 he 
was nosed out in the P.G.A. final by 
Sam Snead. It took him ten years but 
he made it this year when he beat Chick 
Harbert in the 36 hole final at Louis- 
ville. 

Jim’s victory brought the golfing 
Turnesas to a unique place in the world 
of sports since they share both amateur 
and professional championships. 

Willie, the youngest of the brothers, 
won the U.S. amateur championship 
twice, the British amateur title once, 
and captained the last United States 
Walker Cup team. He has a stout heart 
and to paraphrase the baseball expres- 
sion, he is never out until the last putt 
is holed. In the British amateur in 
1947, he trailed his Walker Cup team- 
mate, Dick Chapman, by five holes at 
the end of the first nine. He squared 
the match by taking the next five and 
eventually won out. Willie, who is a 
Holy Cross graduate, has won many a 
tournament with his uncanny putting 
touch. 

That’s the story of the Turnesa broth- 
ers but not the end of the saga by any 


Royal family of golf, the Turnesa brothers: Mike, Willie, Jim, 
their hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Grossinger, Phil, Joe, Frank, and Doug 


Doug is the best putter in the Turnesa 
family. In a recent movie about the 
Turnesas it was Doug’s part to show 
how easy it was to miss a 30 foot putt. 
However, he holed four of them in a 
row much to the exasperation of the 
director who thereupon decided to 
change the script. 

Mama Turnesa had: hoped that Jim 
would become a musician but the music 
to Jim’s ears was a whistling drive down 
the fairway. Jim has developed into a 
longer hitter than either Joe or Willie 
and his power golf has paid off. As a 


means, for there is another Turnesa 
who most certainly will carry on the 
royal tradition. He is Dick, the 20-year- 
old son of Joe Turnesa and his lovely 
wife, formerly Elizabeth McMahon. 
Dick is a junior at Georgetown Uni- 
versity and holds the Grossinger course 
record with a sizzling 66. 

The entire family is devout and 
Turnesas of all ages can be seen going 
to Mass on Sunday morning. And there 
is still a touch of the old world in the 
cordial welcome they extend to visitors 
who join their family circle. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Let’s Give Thanks 
PONDERING ON the question of what to select to be 


thankful for this year on Thanksgiving becomes a bit dif- 
ficult. It is not that we do not have plenty of reasons tor 
thanksgiving in this land of ours, but that we are more and 
more giving thanks for the entirely material. This no doubt 
is all right to do, since all things come trom God, but in- 
creasingly we give the impression of offering our thanks to 
government bureaus rather than to God. 

It is difficult for me to make any statement that has to 
do with theology, for my study of that subject is slight and 
my arguments with its logicians are apt to be personal rather 
than objective. Women are personal, however. It is one 
reason I am very fond of the sex. Perhaps we might thank 
God for women this year. It is a new idea and perhaps 
should not come from Eve’s party but I present it anyway. 

Or we might give thanks because we can still pay our bills 
—or at least most of them. To many people, the answe1 
to the question, “What makes you happy?” is “Having 
plenty of money.” This I gleaned from a poll, but another 
poll brought out the statement that few people think they 
are happy, including some of the ones who said they had 
ood incomes! There were some that were polled who gave 
a different answer and spoke of love and family and educa- 
tion as the things that made them happy. So let us be 
thankful for them, even if they are not so numerous or 
vociferous as the others. But it is sad that we have come 
so far from being able to say with Browning's Pippa (who 
had very little money), “God’s in His Heaven, all's right 
with the world.” 

As for being happy though not wealthy, | think General 
Eisenhower best phrased it some months ago when he was 
speaking of his early boyhood in a small American town. 
“We were poor,” he said, “but the glory of America was 
that we did not know it.” 


Humility A Virtue 


THIS THANKSGIVING we might be thankful that we are 
cating turkey or its equally expensive equivalent. or even 
that we walk free when many walk in terror. We should 
consider all these material gifts given us by God and be 
thankful for them. But one can envisage a future when we 
may be thankful to have only bread and when we too might 
be ruled by overlords instead of being lords ourselves. 
Maybe what we ought to thank God for this vear is the 
gift of free will, adding a heartfelt prayer for the ability to 
use our free will rightly. 

(nd ‘this year we might turn our thanks to other than 
material things. For instance, we should give thanks for the 
great virtue of humility, often ignored in a proud and suc- 
cessful land like ours. Think of the children’s books you 
have seen this year. Has a single one been based on that 
fine quality? 

I would scarcely dare ask you to be thankful for the 
greatest gift of all—that you might be one of those to whom 
God has this year given nothing or from whom He has taken 
something away. Only a few are capable of such thanks. 
1 am atraid I would not be. But there is a happy medium 
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for those who are considerably less than saints and yet want 
to be good Christians. 

We are not a people of great humility in this county, 
but that is not to say we are not a generous people, for 
we are. Never have I asked for funds on this page or even 
suggested a possible need but that there has been a wonder- 
ful response. We give because we are made that way, and 
perhaps I shall give my thanks this year because of that. We 
are a kind and giving people. 

But humility is something else. It is a quality America 
does not trouble much about, a virtue which only occasion- 
ally comes to our attention, and it is in some odd way 
considered by many a weakness rather than a strength. Per- 
haps a story which I can tell on myself would illustrate what 
I am trying to say. 


Setback to Pride 


SOME WEEKS ago I had to change trains in the middle of 
a trip. On the platform was a woman, a foreigner, poorly 
dressed, who spoke little English and understood less. She 
could not comprehend why she was put off one train or 
where she was to go from there. She appealed to various 
people and they tried to tell her, and in all kindness. But 
she seemed erratic and unintelligible, as might well be the 
case with one who does not understand and is not used 
to traveling. Eventually the people who were trying to 
explain began to look at each other and shrug their shoul- 
ders. And when someone gave me a smile of understanding 
pity for her actions, I smiled back—and my smile was cer- 
tainly one, if carefully analyzed, which said, “We are better 
than she is, for we know good English and we are not 
odd looking, nor do we give the impression of not being 
all there.” 

The train came and we got her on it and she sat down, 
obviously still not sure all would go well. She sat in the 
seat across from me and I noticed as the train got going that 
her lips were moving. Evidently talking to herself, I thought. 
Later I looked again and her lips were still moving, but 
now I noticed in her hands a rosary, brown beads which 
I had not noticed before because they were so much the 
color of her brown skirt and her brown, worn hands. As 
beads slipped through her fingers, I looked away, feeling a 
little confused about what I thought had been my clear 
thinking. 

When I looked at her again, she was putting the beads 
into her bag and the worry was gone from her face. It 
really was. She caught my gaze and gave me a wide smile, 
unworried, peaceful. She had made some sort of connection 
with Our Lady, I ventured to think: at least she had 
sought Our Lady’s intercession and was secure in it, and 
it was kinder and more understanding than we had been. 

Now this sort of thing, these dramatic little setbacks to 
pride, have happened to all of us and I am sure have made 
us all feel a bit ashamed. And that is why I think it would 
be a fine thing to forget the thanks for the turkey and 
concentrate our thanks on the fine virtue of humility and 
pray that America learns in time that it is a virtue and above 
all explains it to her children by practicing it. 
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EAST OF EDEN 


By John Steinbeck. 
Viking Press. 


602 pages. 
$4.50 


The crux of John 
Steinbeck’s latest 600- 
odd pages is nothing 
new. Though the au- 
thor serves it with the 
air of a personal dis- 
covery, it is simply a 
rehash of the proven 

remise that while i? 
es man is caught disenioun 
in a web of good and evil he is not 
trapped as a blind beast. Endowed with 
the liberty to choose between virtue and 
vice—between paradise and an exile 
east of Eden—he thereby holds the key 
to glory. 

Lip service to the truism is as far 
as Steinbeck seems willing to venture, 
however. It is disappointing that he 
does not permit his characters to exer- 
cise their freedom of choice positively 
rather than merely beat their chests 
and shout about it. But perhaps they 
cannot do more, for a philosophy of 
intellectual materialism that holds no 
Authority above the “lonely mind of a 
man,” that indeed mentions God only 
as a passing profanity, and that can 
rationalize evil into a necessary good, 
is an unsteady stairway to greatness. 

oth figuratively and literally, this 
two-generation saga covers a lot of 
ground, roving from scholarly probings 
of the fourth chapter of Genesis 
(whence the Old Testament title) to a 
detailed description of the mechanics 
of a brothel; from a Civil War home- 
coming in Connecticut to California’s 
temperamental Salinas Valley and the 
latter days of World War I. There 
young Adam Trask had settled with 
his bride Cathy (incidentally, the most 
Satanic little witch anywhere this side 
of Hades) and derived much of the 
true wealth of living through his friend- 
ship with the ascetic Chinese cook Lee 
and Irish-tongued Sam Hamilton. 

The story, told by Samuel’s grand- 
child, completes a cycle as it pursues the 
destiny of the nine Hamiltons and 
Adam’s twin heirs. In Adam’s rela- 
tionship with his boys—rejection of 
one, unlimited approval of the other— 
there is the suggestion of a fanciful 
parallel reflecting not only the earlier 
attitude of his own father toward him 
and his brother, but the like situation 
of the Biblical Adam’s first sons. 
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For all its length the novel moves 
willingly, at times with a lyric beauty, 
but also, unfortunately, just as readily 
breathing obscenities and the foul crude- 
ness of the gutter. 

LOIS SLADE. 


GIANT 
By Edna Ferber. 447 pages. 
Doubleday. $3.95 


Everything is bigger in 
Texas. The elements 
conspired to supply 
the natural superla- 
tives: widest, longest, 
richest, poorest, hot- 
test, dustiest; and in- 
evitably the shrewd 
Americans added an- 
other set of adjectives: 
toughest (for cowhands) ; surest (for oil 
gushers) ; and most lavish (for private 
airplanes) . 

This “enormous and somewhat in- 
credible commonwealth”—a world in it- 
self—is the giant of Miss Ferber’s present 
writing, a giant in every respect, it 
would seem, but in successfully evaluat- 
ing the human equation. According to 
an old Texas saying, the cattle come 
first, then .the men, then the horses, and 
last the women. 

It is a fascinating but unflattering 
story that the author develops of this 
territory in love with its own vastness. 
There is the taint of exploitation in the 
spectacle of a fifty-room mansion domi- 
nating a huddle of crude workers’ huts; 
feudalism in the thought of a faithful 
vaquero sleeping on the floor outside 
the senor’s bedroom at night; gangster- 
ism in the prospect of one man’s whip- 
ping whole precincts of votes into line 
at will. 

In Texas, where a rancher’s wealth is 
measured in miles, even his neighbors 
admitted that Bick Benedict’s 214 mil- 
lion acreage represented a power above 
the ordinary. To Leslie Lynnton, who 
married Bick after a brief courtship in 
Virginia, the Reata was a_ fantastic 
revelation. Its casual immensity, the un- 
bending discrimination against the 
Mexicans, the bland, realistic politics 
played there, her husband’s consuming 
land Just were all foreign to the Lynn- 
ton idealism. She realized instinctively, 
if men like Bick did not, that bigness 
can be a curse, can become the tail that 
wags the dog once it leaps out of per- 
spective, and she understood and sup- 


Edna Ferber 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 





ooks.............. 


ported her children’s rebellion against 
their father’s inbred mores. 
Book-of-the-Month Club subscribers 
can exercise their prerogative without 
hesitation in ordering this eleventh 
novel of Edna Ferber’s, where folksiness, 
primitiveness, snobbery, sophistication, 
and provincialism all mingle equally un- 
der the aegis of the Lone Star flag. 
LOIS SLADE. 


THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 


140 pages. 
$3.00 


By Ernest Hemingway. 
Chas. Scribner’s. 


Let’s say it right away 
and mince no words 
in the saying of it: 
If Ernest Hemingway 
is to have a_ secure 
place in literature it 
will be because of this 
swift, economical, and 
immensely moving 
tale of an aged fisher- 
man’s life-and-death struggle with a 
giant marlin, for in it the author has 
achieved the complete distillation of 
himself and, moreover, has done so with 
utter perfection in construction and 
with a breathtaking beauty of language 
that should amaze those long resigned 
to the spondaic accents of his chopped, 
staccato style. 

This is a superlative statement, but 
please note that it does not mention 
artistry. How can one who sets the 
standards of eternal truth and the sub- 
limation of them as the measure of the 
true artist place Hemingway—even the 
Hemingway of this stylistically brilliant 
work—upon such scales and find him 
anything but wanting? Hemingway is 
still Hemingway, a writer of prodigious 
talents, of keen perception, of great 
sensitivity, and of equal sincerity who 
lacks the inspiration, the vision to un- 
cover anything in life beyond an animal 
struggle for existence. 

His latest hero, a gnarled old man 
of the sea, wages a relentless battle 
with the great fish, finally pulls him 
from the waters and kills him, only to 
lose the meaningless struggle in the 
end to a school of sharks who, in turn, 
prey upon his prize, reducing it to 
nothingness. The courage of the marlin 
is no less than that of the fisherman; 
neither is there less dignity in the fish 
than in the man, nor less hope. Their 
separate defeats are inevitable, parallel, 
and far more horrible than anyone sub- 
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“A truly heartwrung testimony, 
by a good and courageous observer, 


of the strangely anonymous war in Korea... . 


I found it intensely moving. It is only in books like this 
you'll find what newspapers and radio won't utter.” 
—Christopher Morley 

















T HE war in Korea—not in headlines—but in the deeply human 
terms of those engaged in it. This young priest takes the 
reader and shows him the life and death struggle of the men 
of all services and nations in Korea. He does it with the deepest 
insight, compassion, and spirituality. He conveys also the very 
real humor of men grown adept at seeking the solace of 
laughter in the face of death. It is a book in the tradition of 
Ernie Pyle, one which you can no more easily lay down or forget 
than a personal letter from the front lines. 
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By TIMOTHY J. MULVEY, O.M.1. 


$3.75 at all bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., New York 36 
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scribing to the author’s negative beliefs 
could realize. 

But the story is vivid, compelling, 
compassionate, and—be assured—mag- 
nificently executed. For a thrilling ex- 
perience in fine writing and for a per- 
fect understanding of Ernest Heming- 
way, by all means read The Old Man 
and the Sea. If you can lay it down 
even for a moment your will power is 
extraordinary. 

CLARE POWERS. 


THE OCEAN RIVER 


By Henry Chapin & F. G. Walton 
Smith. 325 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 


Here for the first time is charted the 
Ocean River (Gulf Stream) in relation 
to our present scientific knowledge of 
life within its waters and the forces that 
shape its course and drive its currents. 
Of particular interest is the study of 
the plankton, found in Chapter Nine, 
entitled “The Age of Fishes.” 

Also sketched from a historical point 
of view is the influence of the Ocean 
River on the great movements of Euro- 
pean peoples in their conquest of the 
New World. They are represented by 
the histories of Spain, Portugal, France, 
Holland, and England—all countries 
with open access to the life-giving in- 
fluence of the Ocean River. 

Finally, in the closing chapter, the 
authors present a kind of Atlantic com- 
munity—based on brotherly co-opera- 
tion and the will to survive—to study, 
explore, and conquer the Ocean River— 
which is to western man the new 
frontier of this century. 

The Ocean River is a provocative 
work. It is scholarly written without 
the dullness that too frequently weighs 
down our more academic tomes. It is 
a technical, scientific study without 
being boring reading to the layman. 
The illustrations aid the reader to 
visualize the more solid prose passages; 
a bibliography and index round out 
this admirably written and ably pub- 
lished text. 

WILLIAM MILLER BURKE. 


THE FAR COUNTRY 


By Nevil Shute. 343 pages. 
William Morrow. $3.50 


This is a pleasant love 
story about two “new 
Australians” — Jenni- 
fer Morton, an attrac- 
tive, twenty-four-year- 
old refugee from the 
drab monotony of 
post-war London, and 
Carl Zlinter, a Czecho- 
slovakian surgeon un- 
able to practice medicine in his adopted 
country. These two are brought to 
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SURPRISES 


SHAKESPEARE and 
CATHOLICISM 


by Heinrich Mutschmann 
& Karl Wentersdorf 
This doesn’t leave you wondering if Shakespeare 
really was a Catholic, but puzzled that every- 
one should have supposed for so long that he 
was not. The proof is partly from contemporary 


records, partly from the plays themselves, and 
always convincing. $6.00 


PRIMITIVE MAN 
And HIS WORLD PICTURE 


by Wilhelm Koppers 


cs 


he 


Those poor old cave men ought to be grateful 
to Dr. Koppers. They have been maligned for 
so long, and being dead, couldn't defend them- 
selves. Now it seems they were, after all, better 
theologians than some of their descendants; 
they worshipped one God. And they weren't 
necessarily so painfully homely as we have been 
led to believe either. $3.50 


The FRUIT in the SEED 


by Margaret Leigh 


It is very uncomfortable for a non-Catholic to 
have a contemplative vocation. Margaret Leigh 
was in this situation for the greater part of her 
life: her surprise and delight when she found 
the Church and then found Carmel makes very 
touching reading. $2.00 


DADDY FELL 


into the 


POND 
by Alfred Noyes 


Rhymes for children on the lovely surprise re- 
ferred to in the title and on other pleasant sub- 
jects. Illustrations by Fritz Kredel—the picture 
at the head of this column is one of them. 
$2.00 


Order from any bookstore 
There is more about these books in Sheed & 


Ward's OWN TRUMPET — to get it free and 
postpaid, write to Teresa MacGill. 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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gether early in the novel, when a critical | 
accident occurs at the lumber camp 
where the young medic is employed. 
From this point on, The Far Country 
describes the solving of a series of major 
problems—some normal, some dramatic 
—by these two interesting and _ intelli- 
valiantly and 
successfully to become a part of a new 
and a strange land. 

Most of the action takes place in 
tryside. 

Apparently, Mr. Shute has great af- 
fection for his Australian neighbors and 
a profound faith in the future of Aus- 
His characters are all pro- 
gressive, optimistic folk, looking to the 


future, to happiness, and to a com- 
fortable life in this new land. They, 
in short, possess a zest for life, a 


characteristic completely lacking in the 
youth brought up amid the _ dull, 
monotonous nationalization program of 
postwar England. In this contrast per- 
haps lies the reason Mr. Shute himself 
left England for the freedom of Aus- 
tralia; however, he keeps a tight reign 
on his opinions, political and_ social, 
never allows his remarks 
coupons, and rations to 
away with his story proper. 
The Far Country reads easily. The 
author possesses a sort of rocking chair 
style which when blended with collo- 
quial speech and homely humor (Shute 
on modern painting) adds up to pleas- 
ant reading. Sensitive Englishmen un- 
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Where does your child 
learn about sex? 


SEX-CHARACTER 


EDUCATION 
by Fr. John A. O'Brien 


Most parents leave the sex edu- 
cation of their children to chance, 
exposing them to the dangers of 
learning via the street corner 
grapevine ... BUT 


The silence of parents on this vital 
subject constitutes criminal neglect! 


Here is a forthright, reverent book 
that tells you bow to teach the facts 
of sex. SEX-CHARACTER EDUCA- 
TION by Fr. O’Brien gives you all the 
answers for instructing your child in 
plain and simple language about 
procreation, sex development and con- 
trol. At last you can explain sex to 
your child without embarrassment. 
You will know the right words to use. 
You will have a complete plan for 
unfolding at each stage of your child’s 
development the pertinent facts of 
ON yas d ereseynecig cd steve clarounteeenee $2.75 


At your bookstore or 


The MACMILLAN COMPANY 





60 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 














doubtedly will quarrel with this book; 
Australians unquestionably will hail its 
publication; Americans taking a sane 
middle ground will enjoy thoroughly 
a well-written, pleasant love tale. 
WILLIAM MILLER BURKE 


MEN AT ARMS 


By Evelyn Waugh. 
Little, Brown. 


There is scant appeal 
to the emotions in this 
first book of a con- 
templated trilogy on 
“a long love affair... 
between a civilian and 
the army.” Nor does 
the author explore 
any controversial ave- 
nues with argumenta- 
tive warmth. In fact, readers-for-enjoy- 
ment may dismiss Men At Arms as a 
frankly stolid affair, trading on a stock 
of understatements, stiff-lipped, collo- 
quial Britishers, and—let’s face it—the 
name Evelyn Waugh. 

In 1939 England was involuntarily 
embarked on a political war “in which 
courage and a just cause were quite 
irrelevant to the issue.” It struck Guy 
Crouchback as being an_ exclusively 
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NEW 
80-Page 
Book of 

Funniest 
Cartoons 
About 
NUNS 
(and Padres too!) 


$1.00 


per copy 








Eighty pages of elegantly drawn cartoons created by 
two Convent-School alumni introducing a brand new 
group of characters featuring two modern young Nuns in 
some very humorous gags and situations. Fun and 
laughter with dignity and respect. Gay! Dashing! 
Funny! . . . but thoroughly reverent. As amusingly de- 
lightful in style as ““GOING MY WAY” and “COMP 
TO THE STABLE.”’ Don’t miss this one... you'll 
love it! 
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A. A. HADINGER, Publisher 
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young man’s war, for at thirty-five he 
had had difficulty getting into it until 
a connection of his father’s commended 


| him to the Royal Corps of Halberdiers. 
| A lonely, ineffective romantic, Crouch- 


back had never been really simpatico 
during the last eight years of his retire- 
ment to Italy; but now, with the enemy 


| clearly defined at last, he hoped to have 


| a personal role in his country’s pathos. 


Because of their age, he and a fellow 
Halberdier—Apthorpe—immediately _ be- 
came “Uncles” to the rest of the bar- 
racks. Though at extreme odds in 
temperament, the two developed an 
agreeable friendship in the transition 
from pacifist to soldier. Their dispari- 
ties—touched off by the bizarre, one-eyed 
Brigadier Ritchie-Hook—were _particu- 
larly marked by the manner in which 
they adapted to the standard mold: 
Apthorpe with a singular absurdity and 


| self-righteous air; Guy, conscious of his 





| derstand that officers 

who get too officious 

are likely to find 
themselves on an_ is- es 
° t _ , ™~ 3 

land somewhere in 
G. R. Jordan 


mediocrity but anxious to give the best 
of that. 

The  novel’s_ oscillation between 
periods of depression, flurries of activity, 
wild rumors, and disciplinary tempests 
in teapots is typical of a fighting unit 
waiting the signal for action. But the 
prose hardly deserves an Oscar for ex- 
citement or message content. 

LOIS SLADE. 


FROM MAJOR JORDAN’S 
DIARIES 


By ‘George Racey Jordan. 284 pages. 
$3.50 


Harcourt, Brace. 


“Major Jordan, we 
know all about you, 
and why you are here. 
You might as well un- 


the South Seas.” Major 
Jordan did not eventually find him- 
self on such an island. But this shock- 
ing answer from a fussy, self-important 


young assistant at the State Department 


| deavoring 


was the only response he got in en- 
to draw attention to the 
scandalous abuse by the Soviet, with the 
connivance of their American  sup- 
porters, of lend-lease channels for the 
shipping back and forth of non-lend- 
lease materials, military and industrial 
secrets, and even live Russian espionage 
agents during and just after the war. 
The material presented in this book 
is extracted from records kept by Major 
George Racey Jordan during the years 
he served as liaison officer with the 
Russians at Great Falls, Montana, center 
of the lend-lease air traffic to and from 
the Soviet Union. 

By this time the American public, 
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FIRST, by Fanchén Royer. 
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—stirring story of the ex- 
plorer-friars, first to set 
foot in the New World. Nine 
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spiring, with sixteen illustra- 
tions, bibliography, and an 
end map. “Extremely well 
documented”—Brooklyn Tab- 
let. 208 pp., $2.50. 


THE CONQUEST OF LIFE, 
by John W. Cavanaugh, C.S.C. 
Speeches and addresses by a 
renowned pioneer president 
of Notre Dame University. 
Unique gift for faculty, 
alumni, students and friends 
of our great Catholic center of 
learning. 256 pp., $2.50 


Dept. 4-1663 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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For Fall 
Reading 


THE FEARLESS HEART 
By Georges Bernanos 


The script of a film scenario inspired 
by Gertrud von le Fort’s celebrated 
story, The Song From the Scaffold, 
the history of the Carmelite sisters of 
Compiegne who were martyred dur- 
ing the French Revolution. Bernanos 
here returns to one of the key motifs 
of all his work—the gradual disap- 
pearance of the fear of suffering and 
sacrifice through voluntary conform- 
ity to the Divine Will. $2.25 








THE NEW EVE 

By John Henry Cardinal Newman 
Selections from the writings of Card- 
inal Newman adapted for those who 
want to know why Mary is so sig- 
nally honored by Catholics. He shows 
clearly that the belief about Our Lady 
“has been in substance one and the 
same from the beginning,” that each 
doctrine flows naturally from the one 
before it, and that all rely for their 
validity on the truth that God became 
Man. $.60 





Fall catalogue upon request 
Wherever good books are sold. 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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The life and times of 
St. Ignatius Loyola 
in Louis de Wohl’s 

finest novel 


THE 


GOLDEN 
THREAD 


by 
LOUIS DE WOHL 
Author of The Quiet Li ght 


This novel carries us into the 
sixteenth century when Don 
Inigo de Loyola, seriously 
wounded in the siege of Pam- 
plona, learned that to be a 
Knight of God was infinitely 
greater honor (and _ infinitely 
more dangerous) than to be a 
Knight in the forces of the 
Emperor. 


As in The Quiet Light and The 
Restless Flame, Louis de Wohl, 
with humility and deep religious 
conviction, takes us into the 
mind and heart of a saint, telling, 
at the same time, an enthralling 
story of lesser men and women. 
Here is a skillful weaving of the 
story of Saint Ignatius’ conver- 
sion and later work and the 
colorful and dangerous history 
of Spain and Italy in the early 
sixteenth century. It’s Mr. de 
Wohl at his best. 


At all bookstores $3.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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A treasure of everlasting beauty. Will 
fit average wrist. A gift of true spiritual 
value. Sold on a money back guarantee 
Send only $1 cash, check or M. O. to 


DeLUXE SERVICE, Dept. 111 


Box 947, Church St. sama, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 
ie 
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surfeited with revelations of how disas- 
trously we were disserved and even be- 


| trayed by elements in our Government 


book. 





| For the past several 


| tory trips in the land 


| weeks at 


| or friendly people. 





| isolated 
| the main he has relied on long passages 


in their dealing with the Russians, will 
find little that is sensational in this 
Major Jordan seems to spend 
much of his time breaking down open 
doors. But, for the record, the book 
will be useful as a reminder that, 
blinded ‘by a partisan spirit, some of 


| our wartime leaders of the first magni- 


tude were led into errors of judgment 
and of sentiment for which we shall 
go on paying the cost in the years 
ahead. 

FENTON MORAN. 


BEYOND THE HIGH 


HIMALAYAS 
By William O. Douglas. 352 pages. 
Doubleday. $5.00 


years, Mr. Justice 
Douglas has used his 
Supreme Court long 
vacations for explora- 


and among the peo- 
ples of Asia, south of 
the Soviet border. Re- 
cently he was in Korea. 
Last year is was 
Himalayas, a 
betan influence, 
Afghanistan 





W. O. Douglas 


Ladakh, 
little-known 


beyond the 
land of ‘Ti- 
with incursions 
and Pakistan 





into | 
and India. | 


Supreme Court vacations are happily | 


longer than the ordinary reader’s two 
Asbury Park or Nantucket; 
but they still do not offer a chance for 
intensive study of either strange lands 
As a matter of fact, 
the core of Justice Douglas’ Himalayan 
trip, the trek through Ladakh, took less 
than a month, through lands sparsely 
populated by nomads. 

Mr. Douglas has striven chattily to 
expand his few and, it would seem, 
personal adventures; but in 


of library research and upon honestly 
documented passages from other writers 
in the field to bring his book to salable 
length. There are even eight pages of 
musical transcriptions of songs from 
the region, rather oddly presented in 
an age when television has supplanted 
the piano. 

The book then is cursory and a dis- 


| 


| appointment to those who have thrilled | 


the 
Fleming, 
indeed, 


to the accounts of Sven Hedin, or 
charming Englishman, Peter 


in his trek across Tartary, or, 


| to the too-often Chautauquan story of 


| year, 
| to hold the 


Lowell Thomas. 
It is doubtful, 
whether 


this election 
Justice Douglas’ panacea 
Soviet Union within her 


too, in 


| present Central Asian borders will find | 


| solid 


“our 
Asia 


acceptance. It is to send 
youngsters and the youngsters of 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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The White Paradise 


By PETER VAN DER MEER DE 
WALCHEREN 


Preface by Jacques Maritain 


The recent arrival of the Carthusians in 
the United States adds interest to this 
brief and poetic description of their mode 
of life and the meaning of their renuncia- 
tion. 128 pages. Illustrated. $2.00 


Christian Ethics 
By DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND 


Sums up in systematic fashion life-long 
inquiries into the subject of the nature 
of morality by a noted philosopher, 
author of FUNDAMENTAL MORAL ATTI- 
TUDES, MARRIAGE, TRANSFORMATION 
IN CHRIST, and other books. Coming late 
November. 512 pages. $6.00 


Florence 
By EDWARD HUTTON 


A noted authority on Italian art and 
architecture brings alive the ancient city 
on the Arno in brilliant descriptions of its 
art treasures, its history, and the lives of 
its citizens and saints. 32 
320 pages. 


Saint Vincent de Paul 
By JEAN CALVET 


The life of St. Vincent is given new sharp- 
ness and sparkle in this work by Mon- 
signor Calvet, former Rector of the 
Institut Catholique of Paris. Solidly docu- 
mented and backed by an unrivaled 
knowledge of the religious and literary 
history of the 17th century. 302 pages. 

$5.00 


illustrations. 
$4.50 


New Printing 
Living Thoughts 
of St. Paul 


Presented by JACQUES MARITAIN 


An arrangement of the writing of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles of particular 
value for those interested in the funda- 
mental problems of religious thought. 
161 pages. $2.00 


At your bookstore 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Park Ave., New York 17 
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INDUSTRY-SPONSORED 


FREE 
FILMS 


MEN’S 
GROUPS 


Fun! 16mm sound motion pictures add 
lively interest to your men’s church group 
get-togethers 


Factual! dramatizations of history, sports, 
economic progress, scientific achievement 
Free! You pay only transportation from 
the nearest of 27 regional film libraries 
Schedule These Pictures Now 
183 WHAT MAKES US TICK 

Color, 12 minutes 


The animated adventures of John Q. Pub- 
lic as he learns about common stocks and 
the activities of the New York Stock 
Exchange heighten this technicolor trip to 
the world’s largest market place. 


Courtesy: New. York Stock Exchange 


198 DAY IN COURT 

Color, 30 minutes 
: 1] guilty? Reviewing the cases of 
seve... cal traffic law violators, this fine 
safety film chullenges everyone who drives 
acar...and practically every American 
does. 


Courtesy: International Harvester Co., Inc. 


148 THIS IS LIFE Color, 25 minutes, 


A colorful panorama of an important food 
industry, this picture shows the farms and 
the “folks” who provide life-giving meat 
products upon which the health of the 
nation depends. 


Courtesy: American Meat Institute 


MODERN TALKING 
PICTURE SERVICE 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, Inc.. 
45 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





























Gugententt 
Do. — | by 
Mailing Address 
City Zone 90000 eee 
183 | 
PLAY DATE ALTERNATE DATE 
198 | 
PLAY DATE ALTERNATE DATE 
148 | 
PLAY DATE ALTERNATE DATE 


C0 Please send list of other free films 
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Justice 


to these outposts with a mission to | 
change the standard of living of the 
people rather than their religion.” Mr. 
Douglas envisions a _  “grass- 
roots” Point Four program to seal off 
the border politically; an idea, it would 
seem, “more noble in concept” than 
presently practical in application. 
DORAN HURLEY. 


FROM CONFUCIUS TO CHRIST 


By Paul K. T. Sih. 
Sheed & Ward. 


231 pages. 
$3.00 


Here is a_convert’s 


humble and coura- 
geous story, the tale 
of a modern wise man 
from the East who 
followed the star un- 
til it led him to 
Rome. To Dr. Sih, 





Contucius was like the 
Baptist, pointing the 
way, then becoming misty and finally 
lost in the great realization of the goal. | 
“Only the doctrine of Christ can fulfill 
the doctrine of Confucius.” And it was 
another wise man from the East who 
lured the author upon the road: the 
eminent Dr. John Wu, brave Catholic 
and sometime Minister to the Vatican. 
“My falling in love with Christ took | 
place at the time of my appointment as 
Deputy Delegate to the Chinese Dele- 
gation to the United Nations Investiga- 
tion Commission on Greece in January, 
1947, and it is more to the matchmaker, 
Dr. John C. H. Wu, than to anyone else 
that I owe the attainment of my holy 
marriage. 

It all started with Dr. Wu’s Chinese 
translation of the Psalms. The author | 
tells how profoundly he was moved by 


Paul Sih 
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Just Checking 


> Father Smith, the newly ap- 
pointed disciplinarian of an 
Eastern Catholic college, was on 
the way to becoming something 
of a tyrant. One morning he 
found the following note pinned 
to his office door: 

“Dear Father Smith: 

Tomorrow is Tuesday. Is that 
all right with you? 

(Signed) God” 
—Louis Hasley 











HENRY SUSO 
Mystic and Poet 
by S.M.C. 


Brief and highly readable biography 
of Blessed Henry, the best of his 
poetry and mystical works, the most 
dramatic and exciting events in his 
eS aa $2.25 


MANUAL for INTERIOR SOULS 
by J. N. Grou, S.J. 


A handbook of practical spirituality 
$3.00 
“More gripping than any other spiri- 
tual writer” . . Abbot Butler 
* € e 


SELF-ABANDONMENT TO 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
by Pere de Caussade, S.J. 


Translated by Algar Thorold, with an 
introduction by Christopher Dawson 
$2.50 


“It has never been superseded” .. 
Archbishop Goodier 


* e * 
TEMPLEGATE 


Box 963 
Springfield, Illinois 














Established 1891 


CHURCH PEWS 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
ECCLESIASTICAL WOODWORK 


Send for Catalogue 


CARONDELET 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


5835 So. Broadway St. Louis 11, Mo. 

















Now Available ... 
THE NEW 
INDEX 


to 
THE SIGN 
Vol. 31—Aug. 1951 to July, 1952 
For Your Copy Send 10¢ to: 


THE SIGN MAGAZINE 


INDEX DESK, UNION CITY, N. J. 
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FIDES ALBUMS 





Fides Albums are written and picto- 
rialized from the point of view of the 
layman—spelling out the social impli- 
cations of the sacraments to the parish 
community. 





BAPTISM 
THE PRIEST 
25¢ MARRIAGE 
each | tHe MASS 
CONFIRMATION 








500 only 14¢ each 
100 —16¢ each 50—18¢ each 
Any combination of five albums 





Many Are One 


Father Leo Trese highlights 
the social nature of the 
Catholic Faith. 

2.50 





Accent on Purity 


Father Joseph Haley, CSC, 
has prepared a guide for 
sex education with work- 
able outline course. 


1.00 





For Men 
of Action 


A series of essays reflect- 
ing on the problems lay- 
men face in their quest for 
spiritual development. 
Written from the experi- 
ence of Father de Mont- 
cheuil, S.J. 


2nd printing 3.00 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
21 W. Superior Chicago 10 























HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors. If 
you are looking for a publisher of your novel, 
scholarly or religious work, biography, play, 
poetry, memoirs, etc., perhaps we can help you. 
Write today for Free Booklet SN. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31st St., N. Y. 1. 





MOTHER: Send for This! 


Mistakes Parents ~2/ 


Every parent should have this 
new k. It is free; no obliga- 
FREE tion. Simply address 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
BOOK Dept. 2711, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


November, 1952 













| this work, how it led him to seek out the 


translator in Rome, how he warmed 
| to the Catholic way by associating with 
| the devout members of Dr. Wu’s family. | 

|In their midst, he began to feel the | 
| quiet insistence of the truths they lived | 
_by and found a contentment he had | 
long but vainly sought. | 
| Dr. Sih’s conversion is but another | 
| fruit reaped from China’s years of suf- 
| fering. As Bishop Fulton fr. Sheen says | 
|in the preface, “One Communist officer 
recently put it: ‘It may be that all we) 
are doing in China is preparing the way | 
for the Catholic Church.” Communism 
|is the manure of civilization, the death 
|which is spread upon the fields in the 
winter of discontent as a harbinger for 
| the fruits and herbs of a rich and beauti- 
| ful springtime.” 





JOHN L. MADDEN. 


ISLAND PRIEST 


By Henri Queffelec. 
E. P. Dutton. 


248 pages. 
$3.00 


In all fairness to Henri 
Queffelec, it must be 
| said that he excels as 
|a word painter. He 
takes the sun, the 
| wind, and the waves, 
;and relieves the mo- 
/notony of a rugged 
‘island off the coast 
'of northern France 4H. Queffelec 
where he places the locale of a strange 
story about the Breton folk. 

But this superb imagery is unfortu- 
nately made the medium for a fantastic 
|conception of Catholicism, especially 
|the priesthood, reducing it to a kind 
of humanitarian role in the Creator’s 
plan. Working on the premise that the 
end justifies the means, he tells the story 
,of the uncultured, superstitious  Is- 
landers, presumably during the fifteenth 
century, or at some time when France 
had a king. Feared by the people on 
the mainland, the Bishop is hard put) 
to get a priest to stay with them. When 
the last priest, sent there as a penance | 
by the Bishop, leaves, his pious and | 
upright sacristan, young Thomas Gour- | 
| vennec, tries to hold the parish together. 

Urged on by the Islanders’ fervor to 
have a priest, Thomas ministers to their | 
needs—he baptizes and marries them, 
hears their confessions, and offers Mass 
on Sunday. Outraged when he learns 
what is happening, the Bishop sends a 
| priest to straighten things out. But the 
| price of peace with the obstreperous Is- 
landers comes high—Church burial for 
a suicide and the ordination of their 
beloved Thomas, who had at one time 
spent four years in a seminary and 
failed. The Islanders win! 

The jacket blurb calls all of this 
“sheer naked drama . . . one of the 
| basic stories of the world . . . from an 
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WOMEN’S 
GROUPS 


Entertaining — 16mm sound motion pice 
tures related to auxiliary activities of your 
women’s church group 

Informative — up-to-the-minute knowledge 
about eens - . foods and nutri 
tion .. . family security 

eee are yours for the asking; transpore- 
tation your only expense 


Schedule These Pictures Now 


208 BACKGROUND FOR HOME 
DECORATION Color, 22 minutes 
A discussion of color, design and style as 
the elements of room arrangement, and @ 
‘demonstration of how to hang wallpaper 
yourself make this a program every 
woman will enjoy. 
Courtesy: The Wallpaper Institute 
150 THE CLEAN LOOK 
Color, 30 minutes 
Good grooming is essential to good health. 
— this film tells why. It also discusses 
proper use of cosmetics, good posture and 
corrective exercises, care of the hair and 
scalp, and personal hairstyling. 
Courtesy: Armour and Company 
122 THE BIG KITCHEN 
Color, 25 minutes 
A travelogue through the many garden 
states of America, The Big Kitchen cree 
ates a warmly human understanding of the 
inter-relation of people and places cons 
tributing to our processed food industry. 


Courtesy: H. J. Heinz Company 


MODERN TALKING 







| PICTURE SERVICE 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 
| RN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE. Inc., 


ry Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. N. Y. 
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our motto is: 





De Nihilo Nihil, in Nihilum Nil’ 








*"Nobody, but nobody, ain‘’t never got nothin’ for nothin’ at 
no time, no where, no how” 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 





offers 
these 
advantages 


these 
recent 
selections 


ENROLL 
NOW 





THE BOOK CLUB THAT IS PROUD TO BE DIFFERENT 


The Thomas More Book Club IS different. Instead of a “free” dividend 
book after you’ve purchased a certain number, you receive a 25 to 30 
per cent discount AT ONCE on every book you select. With the money 
you save you can buy your own dividend books if you wish, books you 
know you want. 


As a member, you can choose the particular books you want from a wide 
selection (twenty-one last year) of books to suit the taste of every dis- 
criminating reader. Books for mental and spiritual growth—books you 
will be proud to read and to keep in your library. 


No membership fee. The only requirement is that you purchase four Club 
selections from the wide variety offered—AT SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. 


You receive our big Newsletter each month without charge describing 
IN ADVANCE the forthcoming selections so that you can decide whether 
or not you want them. 


Special Saving! Members can subscribe to the modern book review maga- 
zine, BOOKS ON TRIAL, at a reduction of $2.00—you pay only $1.00 for 
a one year subscription instead of $3.00, the regular subscription price. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY AND FOREVER—Maria Augusta Trapp 
SAINTS FOR NOW—Clare Boothe Luce 

THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE—Fulton J. Sheen 

ONE SKY TO SHARE—Raymond Leopold Bruckberger, O.P. 
CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN FREEDOM—James M. O’Neill 
THE BETROTHED—Alessandro Manzori 

THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR—Frank Sheed 

THE PILLAR OF FIRE—Karl Stern 

LIVING THE MASS—F. Desplanques, S.J. 





THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB, 210 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


C] Yes, | want to belong to a different kind of book club. 1! agree to purchase 
a minimum of four Thomas More Book Club selections a year at the 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. Please send my first Newsletter. Also send me 
BOOKS ON TRIAL at the special members’ price of only $1.00 a year—a 
saving of $2.00 a year over the regular subscription price. 


[j Please send me complete information about the Thomas More Book Club. 
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CITY 








PUT CHRIST BACK IN 
NATIVITY SCENE designed for church, organization and home use. 
Complete 42-figure, life-size scene, including Manger Group, Wisemen, 

Shepherds, and animals, together with stable, sound equipment and 

lighting fixtures. For 


6148 2nd Ave. So. 


CHRISTMAS with a beautiful outdoor 


further information and literature write to 


The Bel-WMar Co. sinneorsis 23, winn 








WANTED sewexry 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches. 
rings, | ge silverware, eye glasses, old 


aS CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board. 
Dignified, effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase attend- 





CHURCH BULLETIN 
a ee 





go 8 r. ete. guar- 
anteed or your articles returned. We are licensed 
gold buyers. Write for FREE information. 


ROSE SMELTING CO. 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. | 
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ance, interest and collections. Write 
today for Illus. Catalog Si. » 
Winters Specialty Company, Daven- 
port, lowa. 
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Send THE SIGN as a Christmas gift 





almost physical mechanical compulsion, 
he (Thomas) grew into a deeper realiza- 
tion of the meaning of being a priest.” 
Blurbiana strikes a new low! 
ELIZABETH M. NUGENT, 


GUY RENTON 


Alec Waugh. 
Farrar, Straus & Young. 


Except that he has 
three children to sup- } 
port (so says the back 
cover), it is hard to 
fathom why Alec 
Waugh ever published 
his latest novel Guy 
Renton. The mislead- 
ing remarks about the 
aie which appear on Alec ‘Wongh 
the dust jacket show that even the blurb 
writer stopped half-way through. Guy 
is a sort of masculine aunty to a sorry 
example of a prosperous English fam- 
ily. Rich, and except for a lifelong af- 
fair with the Yankee wife of a homo- 
sexual, of good repute, he is condoner- 
in-chief of the manifold aberrations 
among his relatives. 

Waugh’s style is smooth, the construc 
tion sound; the story is ideal for a 
woman’s monthly magazine and made to 
order for the columns which lie between 
pie recipes and blouse patterns. Mr. 
Waugh has an observing eye in home 
decorations and a warm heart toward 
organized sports. Archeologists aeons 
hence will appreciate his descriptions of 
twentieth-century London living, and 
the B.B.C. couldn’t report activities on 
the playing fields of England with more 
contained rapture. 

The book is all about gigolos, Mos- 
leyites, girls about town, and embezzlers 
—their misconduct interpreted in the 
twilit code that nothing is really im- 
moral unless you get caught. Renee, 
Guy’s long-term light of love, is as 
scheming a calculator as he is negative. 
Every five years or so during their pro- 
tracted liaison, Guy wonders aloud 
about just what she sees in him to adore. 
The reader shares his puzzlement, and 
that goes for Renee, double. 

Here is a shallow and _ humorless 
novel; in it a wealth of polished writing 
gone to waste. 


378 pages, 
$3.50 
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CLORINDA CLARKE. 


ONE OF THE FIFTEEN MILLION 


By Nicholas Prychodko. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


236 pages. 
$3.00 


This is a factual account of one man’s 
escape from behind the [ron Curtain. 
It is the story of one of the fifteen mil- 
lion victims estimated to have been held 
in slave-labor camps in Russia in 1939 
and 1940. Today the figure is believed 
much higher. 

Nicholas Prychodko did not know why 
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~ Genuine Leather Wallet He'll Be 
Proud to Carry! ... The HALVORFOLD 
3K GOLD NAME & ADDRESS 
Ry Sites 


REPLAceasie CURRENCY 
WINDOWS FOR 













TOOLED LODGE EMBLEM GOLD PLATED BUTTON 

In this smooth, luxurious-looking genuine Morocco 
leather Halvorfold, everything's in order. Looseleaf 
device holds 8 club or lodge identification cards, 
licenses, etc. (12-card, 25¢ extra; 16-card, 50¢ 
extra). Folds flat in pocket. Stays new for years. 
Not sold in stores. At no extra cost—tooled lodge 
or fraternal emblem outside AND your name, ad- 
dress and emblem 23K GOLD-stamped inside. Clip 
this ad, PRINT name, address for GOLD stamping 
and mark correct squares: BEAUTIFUL long-lasting, 


rich Morocco ( ) Black ( ) Brown—outside tool- 
ed emblem Mason ( ) Eagle ( ) K.C. 
{ ) None. Pay postman $5 plus C.O.D. charges, 


or send check or money order LESS 2% CASH DIS- 
COUNT. My guarantee is as always—FULL SATIS- 
FACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK. Write TODAY: 
Halvorsen, P.C.M. Sta. G., Jacksonville, Fla., Dept. 108 
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has been designed by 
CATHOLIC VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


exclusive producers for the Catholic 
Church and comes to you through our 
distributors: 


Greater United States 
Ross Audio-Visual Service 
New England 

Catholic Film Service 
New Jersey 

St. Teresa Art Company 
Canada 

General Films Limited 


Metropolitan New York & Long Island 
Catholic Visual Education 


Catholic Visual Education, Ine 
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VESTMENTS 
3 MOJIRE | BROCADE 
Roman (Unlined)............. 17.95 28.50 
Lined with Taffeta........ 21.95 32.50 
Dalmatic Set (2) ‘Roman"..... 39.95 52.25 
Lined with Taffeta. ....... 45.50 57.25 
Gothic (Unlined)............. 24.95 34.60 
Lined with Taffeta........ 31.25 41.60 
Dalmatic Set (2) ‘Gothic’. .... 44.85 54.95 
Lined with Taffeta........ 49.00 61.65 
Cope (Unlined).............. 28.95 38.80 
Lined with Taffeta........ 36.50 47.50 
Benediction Veil (Unlined)... . | 14.50 | 19.35 
baa Adtoawbe 08566 16.85 23.50 


SPECIFY: Moire or Brocade; Lined or Unlined; 
Emblem: PX or IHS 


Each Chasuble includes Maniple, Stole, Veil & Burse 


THE POWERS COMPANY 


Church Goods: Vestments Albs Surplices Linens 
500 Merrick Rd., Lynbrook, L. |., New York 
Phone LYnbrook 3-8512 


he was singled out for arrest by the 
NKVD in the dead of night, torn from 
the family he was never to see again, 
carried off to twenty-one months of in- 
credible suffering in the secret torture 
chambers of a Kiev jail, finally sent to 
Siberia in a sealed train along with 
thousands of other victims. His subse- 
quent escapes he unhesitatingly attri- 
butes to the incessant prayers of his 
mother. 

Today Mr. Prychodko is employed by 
an engineering concern in Canada, 
whence he was brought by the Cana- 
dian Ukrainian Committee in 1948. 

Recently there have been a number 
of books written by escaped victims of 
the Red regime. The pattern of horror 
is the same in each. There is another 
likeness, too. Common to all is the al- 
most frenzied plea to us still enjoying 
our freedom to awaken to the ever- 
lengthening shadow of Communism 
which now darkens most of the earth’s 
surface. 

In a vigorous foreword, the President 
of Acadia University writes: “This is 
a terrible book, but it is the truth that 
is terrible. Russian slave-camps for Cana- 
dians in Canada, manned by Russian 
police, are the objective of Stalin and 
his power-hungry agents among us. 
Every horror described in this book will 
be duplicated on Canadian soil if Com- 
munist plans prevail.” 

ANNE CYR. 


A DECLARATION OF FAITH 


By Herbert Agar. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


237 pages. 

$3.00 
Americans are often reproached with 
living in a single dimension of time, 
the present; and with being impenetra- 
bly allergic to history. So it is refresh- 
ing to discover in Mr. Agar a writer who 
has been a journalist and is still active 
in public life, but who can range with 
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ease from Nineveh to Seoul, from Euri- 
pides to Sartre. 

The faith which he avows is in the 
“Great Heritage” of Western civiliza- 
tion. The articles of that faith are de- 
fined as freedom of conscience, natural 


law, natural piety, and an absolute sanc- | 





tion. The last three, he says, were com- | 


| monplaces in the Greek and Roman 


| worlds. The first—described as “the area | 


| in which 


government may not rule’— 
was added by the Founder of Christian- 
ity, who proclaimed that “things to 
God” must not be rendered to Caesar. 

Will the West survive? That is the 
awful question, the author holds, with 


which we are today confronted. “The | 


, 


answer,” he believes, “must be sought 
not in physical science, not in politics, 
but in the soul of man.” 

Mr. Agar himself writes as a fervent 


and humble Christian—not as a Catho- | 


lic, to be sure, but as a broadminded 


Why not order a gift subscription now? 
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BEAUTIFUL NATIVITY SETS 


- .» . With straw covered, hand carved wood 
stable; 20 exquisitely hand colored Nativity figures. 
5” figures, 20 pes., with stable............ $17.95 
7” figures, 20 pes., with stable............ $23.95 
Nativity sets with stable shipped express collect 
unless otherwise requested. 





MUSICAL CHURCH 


Charming, quaint white village church with rosy 
red roof and spire, double gold doors and colorful 
stained glass windows. Snow-like scene with trees 
around church. Swiss chimes play sacred Christ- 
mas music. Electric light shines through windows. 


Size: 11 inches high, 12 inches deep, 12 inches 
wide. 
Shipped express collect ........+-ceeceeeeees $6.95 





MUSICAL NATIVITY SET 


Beautifully detailed in metal, bronze finish. Music 


Height 544”; width 


box plays ‘‘Adeste Fidelis.’’ 
614". Postpaid $7.95 


MUSICAL CANDLE-LITE TREE 
Beautiful 22 inch lifetime, 16 candle 
electrically lighted, Christmas tree. Swiss chimes 
in plastic base plays, “‘Silent Night’’. 
much joy to your Christmas season........ 

Trees shipped express collect 


and star 


BOX OF 21 RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Postpaid 69¢ 


NEW 1953 CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR 
Postpaid 35¢ 


Write for new illustrated catalog 


The EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., Inc. 


Dept. TS-11 
65 BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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theory. 


in Canada and the U.S.A. today. 


achievement. 


KATHERINE BURTON'S 


Fascinating life-story of an indomitable soul 


The Table 
of the King 


The first biography of Emmelie Tavernier Gamelin, Foundress 
of The Sisters of Charity of Providence. 


To Mother Gamelin the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ was not 
It was the vital reality that led her to overcome all obstacles in 
her ministry to the poor, the sick, the orphaned and the aged. From seven 
members in 1851, the Community she founded has grown to 3500 Sisters 
Her great personality shines from every 
page of this rewarding chronicle of tragedy, heroism, devotion and high 


$3.00 





A Modern 


Martyr 
by 
BISHOP JAMES A. WALSH 
Co-Founder of Maryknoll. The 
heroic story of Blessed Theophane 
Venard, the young French priest 
who went out to glorious martyr- 
dom in the blood-drenched land of 
Vietnam—a memorable message of 
Spiritual bravery and beauty. $1.50 


Accent 


on Laughter 
by 
JOSEPH C. COSGROVE, M.M. 


The life-story of a modest hero— 
Father Lawrence Conley, Mary- 
knoll missionary in South China. 
A shining chronicle of the cour- 
age and soul-warming good humor 
with which a dedicated soul met 
seemingly unconquerable problems 
in a land stricken with poverty 
and war. $1.50 





Listen, 


America. 


Thoughts for Nuns 
By JOHN J. MOFFATT, S. J. 


These reflective conferences for Sisters seek to make easier the ascent 
of the Mount of Perfection. Their helpful, 
from a favorite writer, one of the best-known retreat directors in 


At all bookstores 


Sister! 


inspiring suggestions come 


$2.75 





McMULLEN BOOKS, INC. 22 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 











DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 
Candlelight services, Pageants, use 


STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
WHITE PLASTIC 

Pipe lighted ™ 
prism cut: 
plastic flame. 
Color disc for 
colored lights. 
Used ! some 
of v1 largest 





Strayline Souduste Co. 
63 Main St. Dep't. F Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
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Mitchell, 52 


The strongest, handiest fold- 
ing table made. For banquet 
church and school use. Write 

for descriptive folder \ 
MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2748 S. 34th St, Milwaukee 7, Wis 
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Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





Protestant. The index has five references 
to St. Thomas Aquinas and four each to 
Pope Gregory the Great and the monk 
Hildebrand who became Pope Gregory 
VII. Gregory the Great is lauded as “‘the 
savior of the West” and Gregory VII 
as having “come close to building that 
commonwealth of the spirit which Greg. 
ory the Great had foreshadowed.” 

On the opposite side, Mr. Agar does 
not neglect the Western millions who 
have rejected Christianity. For exam- 
ple, he joins other Christians in regard- 
ing natural law as springing from uni- 
versal conscience and reflecting the Will 
of God. But he conciliates the secular. 
ists by agreeing that natural law may be 
regarded as equivalent to English com- 
mon law, a human product. 

The befuddled “Liberal” is rather 
shockingly betrayed in a paragraph on 
page 195. Mr. Agar is contending that 
the ideals of the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence have been transformed into 


“totalitarian commands.” We __ have 


| moved, he says, from Thomas Jefferson 





to the Committee on Un-American Ac 
tivities, from the law of conscience to 
the law of Senator McCarthy. In a foot- 
note he adds: “The Senator, to be sure, 
does not kill those who resist his brand 
of ‘Americanism,’ He prefers to defame 
them gradually, and safely.” 

Such passages are rare, but they are 
grossly at odds with the principles of 
tolerance and truth advanced in a book 
notable for enlightenment and _ virtue. 

RICHARD L. STOKES, 








Advance Warning 


> Our four-year-old son is at the 
stage where he has no interest in 
food. While his maternal grand- 
mother was visiting us recently, 


my wife commented at _ the 
luncheon table about the boy’s 
lack of appetite and, in the 
course of conversation,  re- 


marked: 

“I’m going to make a Per- 
petual Help Novena for him.” 

The youngster, conscious that 
he was the subject of the discus- 
sion, chimed in defiantly: 

“You can make it for me, but 
I won’t eat it!” 

—T. James Mack 
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THE WOODEN STATUE 


By Dorothy Mackinder. 236 pages. 
McMullen. $2.95 


Life is peaceful at the French convent of 
Sainte Marie des Anges in Western Eng- 
land until the arrival of a well-carved 
wooden statue, reputedly of St. Hugo 
Castellat. At the same time, the con- 
yent’s regular physician is temporarily 
replaced by Doctor Gabriel, a brusque, 
passionate man who has been finding 
solace in liquor and women since the 
death of his wife years ago. His visit is 
the first discordant note; then, grad- 
ually but perceptibly, tension mounts 
among the lay guests and nuns. Usually, 
it can be laid at the foot of St. Hugo’s 
statue. 

It is he, claims Sally, the half-wit serv- 
ant, who insists on certain flowers being 
placed before him and who suggested 
that she steal a favorite jewel of the 
wealthy divorcee, Mrs. Gloria Paston. 
And, as “St. Hugo” sets the elderly la- 
dies quarreling, Doctor Gabriel finds 
himself deeply in love with the con- 
vent’s Superior. Reverend Mother Lasa- 
tre is a woman of great self-possession, 
who refuses to believe that the statue 
might be the cause of any disturbance. 
She hopes that the forthcoming visit of 
the Bishop will help her untangle some 
of the knots, but this is not until after 
Doctor Gabriel disturbs her calm with a 
nostalgic revival of the past. 

In this imaginative portrayal of dif- 
ferent kinds of love, the love of the 
consecrated virgin is convincingly shown 
to be the most beautiful. But, the char- 
acter contrast of lay people and religious 
is too black and white to be entirely 
realistic. 

PAULA BOWES. 





SHORT NOTICES 





THE FRUIT IN THE SEED. By Mar- 
garet Leigh. 128 pages. Sheed & Ward. 
$2.00. Margaret Leigh was a contempla- 
tive from the first day she remembers. 
Those first days were at Oxford, where 
her father was a Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus and where she was born in 1895. 
Looking out of her nursery window at 
the facade of New College or the elms 
of Magdalen Grove, or traveling in 
Egypt and the Tyrol with her dying 
father, or lecturing at Reading Uni- 
versity, or farming in the Highlands, she 
remained’ basically detached from the 
passing scene and the present company. 
Her main interest was the Absolute in 
all its fashionable pagan forms, until 
finally she found it within the gift of 
the Catholic Church: From convert, she 
went on to Carmelite Tertiary and to 
Carmelite. There her story ends. The 
author had been a successful novelist 
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Unbreakcble translucent ivory plastic 
with a soft light, radiating the entire 
shrine with a beautifully heavenly glow. 
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IDEAL FOR GIFTS 


P 521 Fiction, Funny Stories. Nuns & Priests 
Order Ail ie PP. post paid $16 Novel. Fascinating, unusual love story 
6 for A PP. 


$22 Fiction - Biography, Civil - War Story 
Check or Money Order, with Order Please. 


Wholesome Reading 

















Shamrock Sales Co. 
P.O. Box 569, Mount Vernon, N. 
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515 Novel. Thrilling Indian- Pioneer story 
513 Holy Family Model for modern family 
524 Marriage discussed from all angles 


For the whole family 
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This sparkling cross is set 
with BRILLIANTS and SAP- 
HIRES that Gleam = and 
Glisten. When you place the 
center close to your eye you 
see the LORD'S PRAYER 
‘ arly and distinctly. 

(Please ook for Catholic version). 

Neat and trim finished in shimmery, satiny metal 
and neck chain with patented clasp. Wonderful 
to have and for Gift Giving, too! Only $2.98 
complete (from France). Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money refunded. Send your name and 


Pesci m reece ye MB er ontih 514 Essays for modern woman’s happiness 
yo a ae oped petit pee 517 Concise, easy explanation of the Mass 
MANLY co 520 Church message to all non-Catholics 

45 E. 17th St. Dept. 1120 Our Holy Father said: - 





NEW YORK, N. Y. “SEEK OUT GOOD BOOKS 
; AND HATE THE BAD!”’ 





! PRE-FERRED BOOK & FILM CO, ORDER NOW/ ' 
Box 500 Glen Ellyn, Illinois a i 
t Please send me the following Lumen titles; i 
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i ote Tie wee) Jae ey “4525 514 
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TAP-ICER 
Is Unique Gift 


Whether it’s drinks for the 
crowd, a lemonade, or shrimp 
cocktail, TAP-ICER is the 
handiest ice-breaker you can 
; find. Its steel vibrator 
crushes ice cubes with one 
or two light taps and doesn’t 
scatter ice. Gift Boxed. 
Postpaid .cscovcccccces $1.00 


237 Garland Dept S-11 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 





JOSEPH MARTIN CO. 











Rich body, Pleasing aroma, 
Exquisite flavor. 





If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 
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ASSEMBLE 
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METALLIC> 


741 hd nd 


LAPEL P 


Amazing Big Profits at 
home. Fascinating hobby. 
Assemble Original Love 
Birds made from jewel-toned MOM A! 

Sequin strips. Easy directions — No skill required 
— weave 10-12 pins per hour — sell for $2.50 or 
more. SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY KIT includes 


one ASSEMBLED LOVE BIRD, directions, sup- 
plies and pre-cut material for SIX ADDITIONAL 
Send only $1. MONEY BACK GUAR- 
ANTEE. Order now for fast easy) 

MASON’S, 
74 




















; m LOVE BIRDS. Sell these for $15 profit. 
l profits. Write for FREE CATALOG. 
Box 70-SA, Homecrest Station 
Brooklyn 29, New York 
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whose novels carried a strong contem- 
plative tone. This talent has served her 
handsomely in telling the story of her 
quest to be alone with God. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. By 
Rev. Benedict Baur, O.S.B. 590 
pages. B. Herder. $7.50. As the author 
states: “The present work is intended to 
increase the reader’s acquaintance with 
the feasts of the Church and with her 
teaching as found in the missal. we 
Realizing that the inexhaustible riches 
of Christian Doctrine is contained in 
succinct form in the prayers of the lit- 
urgy, this learned German writer pre- 
sents a brief meditation on the Mass for 
each day. Included in the meditations 
are the lives of the saints, showing how 
the doctrine of the Church was mani- 
fested in their heroic lives. 

This volume contains the Masses and 
prayers from the Christmas cycle to 
Pentecost. There is abundant material 
for daily meditation, not only for priests 
and religious, but for all who try to in- 
corporate the liturgy the Church 
into their daily lives. 


of 


TRUTH. By St. Thomas Aquinas. 472 
pages. Regnery. $7.00. In his treatise 


| De Veritate, St. Thomas developed most 
| of the principles of theological science 


which were to flower, ten years later, in 
his monumental Summa _ Theologica, 
Here in translation is the first of the 
three parts of De Veritate. The transla- 
tion has been made from the critical 
Latin Leonine text by Robert W. Mul- 
ligan, S.J. It is a volume in the Library 
of Living Catholic Thought series, being 
prepared by the Jesuit Fathers of West 


| Baden College. While being a book for 


philosophers and clerical 
and lay, it is a book which no philos- 
opher or theologian would care to do 


without. 


theologians, 


WOMAN TODAY. By John Fitzsim- 
ons. 192 pages. Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 
A woman today may be a call girl pro- 
viding entertainment to the café group 
at lush rates. Or she may be a plebian 
saint raising a family or going to bus- 
ness. But no matter where she belongs 
between these extremes, she is hounded 
and hampered by a civilization which 
does not fit her, a civilization which has 
diagnosed her wrongly and written a 
bad prescription for what ails her. Fa- 
ther Fitzsimons traces this catastrophe to 
maladjustments which machine industry 


has brought into family life and to an | 


unwisely idealistic feminist crusade. He 
also investigates the strong and weak 


| points of femininity, and the real sense 


in which woman is equal to man. The 
author cannot transform the contempo- 
rary world into a suitable environment 
for the female sex. But he does indicate 
what the sex is suffering from and—to 
that extent—contributes to the cure of it. 


Send THE SIGN as a Christmas gift 


Prize Winning Caby lie Eye: 
MYSTIC SKIN DOLL 


EXTRA LONG ; 


SHE SLEEPS. 
SHE SITS UP! 


Baby Blue Eyes 


is 20 inches tall, the 
size of a real baby. 
She has rosy cheeks, 
cute Cupid’s bow 
mouth and real eyelashes over big 
beautiful blue eyes. Arms, legs 
and head are movable so she can 
sit up and assume life-like poses 
...and even call her mommy. 
SARAN MYSTIC HAIR Her soft 
shimmering hair is miracle Saran 
—made to shampoo, curl, braid 
and comb into any style. 


UNBREAKABLE PLASTIC HEAD. 


CUSTOM WARDROBE. She’s all 
dressed up ina lace-trimmed flared 
ninon or organdy dress, rubber 
panties, white socks and booties. 
AMAZINGLY LIFE-LIKE. So per- 
fectly molded that her hands and 
feet are life-like. Arms and legs 
are enchantingly dimpled. 


Included! 

BRUSH, COMB, MIRROR, 
SET OF CURLERS, AND 
HAIR STYLE BOOKLET 


SEND NO MONEY 


Niresk Industries, Inc. Dept. BD-68 



















i 
| M4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, tll. © | 
| ye Please rush complete Baby Blue Eyes doll with Magic Hair on ® 

a money-back guarantee. y 
| Name. PLOT te ee cl 
f (please print) r 
B Address. vanmieaa ian | | 
é City ao Zone...State.... § 
# (Send COD plus postage. () Send heart-shaped gold finish 


OD I enclose $5.95 locket only 50c extra. é 

& C1 enclose $6.45—include lochet necklace—shio orepaid 

he hair style desired: [] Long wavy [] Long braids 
SQ eee eee eee eee 
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THE SINGLE WOMAN. By John Lau- | 
rence. 267 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
—Little, Brown & Co. $3.50. Call her 
career woman, spinster, or bachelor girl, 
the single woman of marriageable age 
who is unable to win a partner in life, 
is beset by many problems. Some of 
these problems are forced on her; others 
are of her own making. With the 
knowledge and experience of a priest, 
(the author is a Redemptorist Father) 
these fears, difficulties, and disappoint- 
ments are clearly analyzed and presented 
not in the form of long preachments, 
but of interesting examples and stories. 
Following each example there is a sim- 
ple but cogent explanation of the prob- 
lem. 

To the single woman who faces the 
probability of life outside of marriage 
und to the single woman who will soon 
enter upon a carreer of marriage, the 
author presents advice that is worth 
pondering. 


KAREN. By Marie Killilea. 
Prentice-Hall. $2.95. This might have 
been a book about cerebral palsy and 
its impact on a family, a case history of 
an illness which only recently has been 
accorded adequate medical research and 
effective therapy. Or it might have been 
a book about the development of the 
United Cerebral Palsy It is 
both these things. But much more, it is 
the story of Karen, a little girl in Rye, 
N. Y., whose premature birth resulted in 
spastic paralysis. And it is the story of 
her whole family and lots of friends who 
worked to rebuild her ‘toward physical 
normalcy, The story is told beautifully 
by her mother—with considerable unaf- 
fected drama which gives color and 
personality to the book. It is an entirely 
Christian story of a crisis, an enigmatic 
providence of God, which caused every- 
body to grow in humanity and grace. 


Association. 


THE WOMAN SHALL CONQUER. 


By Don Sharkey. 306 pages. Bruce. 
‘3.75. Earthly manifestations of Mary, 
the Mother of God, have been a domi- 


nant religious event of the past century 


and a half. Lourdes and Fatima have 
been most extensively reported. In 
lact, they have been overwritten. Not 
that they deserved less coverage, but 
much of the coverage has been badly 
done by writers foraging for writing 
ideas. Lourdes and Fatima, however, 


are only two shrines out of many, each 
olf which was inspired by an apparition 
of Mary while not commanding intense 
international notice. Mr. Sharkey sup- 
plies for this omission in The Woman 
Shall Conquer. He tells of all the re spon- 
sibly reported apparitions of Our Lady 
since 1830. Besides the familiar names 
of Lourdes and Fatima, the reader will 
find relatively unfamiliar ones like La 
Salette, Pontmain, Knock, Paris, Pelle- 
voisin, Pompeii. 
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Endless hours of play—hundreds of thrill- 
ing games—kids go wild over ’em! Do not 
confuse with the tiny flat toys you have 
seen elsewhere. There are real, three di- 
mensional scale models, made of durable 
Styrene, precision formed to bring out ev- 
ery minor detail. Nothing like it has ever 
been offered at the amazing low price of 
$1.00 Complete fleet of 30, packed in 
colorful gift box. Money back if not de- 
lighted. Order several sets for all your 
favorite kids. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


IDEAL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES 
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U.S. Army REGULATION CIVILIAN TRANSPORTS 
7 OLIVE DRAB @ AUTOS @ TRAILER TRUCKS 
@ TANKS @ STAFF CARS 


@ TROLLEYS @ REPAIR CARS 
@ WRECKER TRUCKS 
In colorful RED, BLUE 

GREEN, GOLD, WHITE 


@ JEEPS @ AMBULANCES 


@ TRUCKS 











Send $1 cash, check or money 
order for each set—(sorry no 
C.0.D.’s) with your name and 
address to 


LIMIT 5 Sets to a customer. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


REMINGTON ASSOC. 41 Union Sq. Dept. 514, N.Y.3,N ‘Y. 












To the Readers of The Sign 
Famous Hollywood Pastel Colors ~ 


$11.95 VALUE 


only 


~ 
8 BREAD & BUTTER PLATES | 


© 19527 


Look at these Features: 


@ UNBREAKABLE—May be dropped on the floor... 
will not break under normal usage! Withstand lots 


of punishment. 


@ HOLLYWOOD PASTEL COLORS—Each set comes 
in a delightful mixture of maize yellow, jade green, 


sky blue and dusty rose. 


the lustrous finish of this set. 


@ GENUINE PLASTIC STURDIWARE—One of the 
finest plastics known. Will stay bright and cheerful 


indefinitely. 


HI-LITE INDUSTRIES 
2215 S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 16, Illinois 


Why not order a gift subscription now? 





HEAT RESISTANT—Scalding water will not mar 


Genuine Heat Resistant Sturdiware 


Now you can grace your table with 67 pieces 
of fine Sturdiware for almost 10c a piece! 
They’re unbreakable, heat-resistant and 
come in beautiful Hollywood Pastel colors. 
Save by ordering from the factory today! 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


We’re so positive you'll agree this is the 
greatest dish value ever offered that we 
make this guarantee: use these dishes in 
your home for 5 days—you must be 100% 
satisfied or you may return the set and your 
money will be cheerfully refufiided at once. 


ACT IMMEDIATELY! 


HI-LITE INDUSTRIES, Dept. F-95 

2215 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Il. 

0 Kindly rush....67-pc. Dinnerware Sets 
at the factory price of $6.95 per set—plus 
C.0.D. on 5-day money-back guarantee. 
0 l enclose $6.95 plus 25c to save C.O.D. 
charges. 


perererreesc--- 
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MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 


Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Norbertine 
Canons. High School only. Limited enrollment, 
resident or day. Sports, public speaking, social 
activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. Cata- 
log. 
‘ot Very Reverend Headmaster 

Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 











GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 


THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 














RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS | 





, COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic collec: conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded ‘n 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 
tration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A, and B.S. degrees. 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 








OUR LADY OF MERCY 
ACADEMY 

Syosset, Long Island, New York. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


Affiliated with the State University. 
Grades 7 through 12. 


School buses leave from Jamaica, 
Hempstead, Great Neck, and Man- 
hasset. Bus also meets trains at 
Syosset. School Session 10 a.m.- 
3:45 p.m. 


Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 











Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
. Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 














ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 





Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 








LASALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
of Christian Brothers. Accredited college prepa- 
ration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Senior 
R.O.T.C. Beautiful 170 acre campus with all 
athletic facilities. 50 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. |., N. Y. 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW Y 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 
_ Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
‘orty minutes from New York City. 


ORK 














MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
Catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Mount Saint Agnes College 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 





Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 


lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 











New York’s Finest 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 
I have read the article entitled, “They’re 


Still the Finest,” and believe it to be an 
excellent portrayal of the activities and ac- 
complishments of members of the New York 
Police Department. Your writer, Mr. Milton 
Lomask, is to be complimented for a very 
splendid job of constructive and interesting 
reporting. 
Believe me to be deeply appreciative. 
Grorce P. MONAGHAN 
Police Commissioner 


New York, N. Y. 


Reluctant Candidates 


SIGN: 

and Comment” in your 
September issue, anent the modesty of 
Governor Stevenson and General Eisen- 
hower, was pure propaganda for the candi- 
dates you favored. 

Why should they campaign for the nom- 
ination when each one knew he had been 
handpicked by the Party bosses? ‘They had 
to win in their respective conventions. 

For my part, Taft is the one who “bid 
for it in a spirit of consecrated public serv- 
ice.”” He tried hard and failed. Our coun- 
try is the loser. 


Epitors oF THE 
“Current Fact 


Bessik THOMETZ 


Chicago, Illinois 


Eprror’s Note: The editorial meant only 
what it said: The presidency is a big job, 
much bigger than the talent of any candi- 
date. The most wholesome and realistic at- 
titude a man can take toward it is to be 
afraid of it and reluctant to assume its re- 
sponsibilities. 


The N.E.A. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 
Quoting from “The Strange Case of 
N.E.A. Democracy,” in your “Current Fact 


and Comment,” September issue, this para- 
graph puzzles me: “The National Educa- 
tion Association has advocated a double 
tax on citizens attending parochial schools. 
Wants them charged both for the parochial 
facilities which they use and the public 
facilities which they do not 

I am a teacher in the public 
and a member of N.E.A. Until recently, I 
have not made any real effort to study the 
policies of the association although I have 
read the Journal rather faithfully. I have 
been an active member of our local branch 
of the P.S.E.A. (the State Assn.) and am 
the President-elect for the coming year. 


use.” 
schools 
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MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 

Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 

School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Martane 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An accredited Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women. Conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional ad- 
vantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 
ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS 22% 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptional 
Opportunities in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 


Saint Mary-ol-the-Woods 


In the inspiring environment of this 
standard college girls acquire cultural 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
art, commerce, secretarial, journalism, 
training, speech, and radio. Beautiful 
spacious —. Khe riding, 














accredited 
knowledge 
Music, 
teacher 
buildings, 
ooteenins. 

Early registration advisec 


Ca 
Box 42 SAINT MARY-OF-THE- woobs, IND. 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
: Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 








SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Degrees: © Bachelor of Arts 
* Bachelor of qeenee in Home Economics 
¢ Bachelor of 
Thirty miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of 
the P. . For catalogue and viewbook, address 
The Registrar. Box 23-S. 


c 
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COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 

Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 

Address Registrar 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Member of the North Central Association of schools 
and colleges. Conducted by The Brothers of Holy 
Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. Situated in the picturesque 
Chagrin Valley in suburban Cleveland, enjoying the 
facilities afforded by the city’s libraries, galleries 
Gnd museums. Distinctive rural-home atmosphere. 
133 acre campus. Educational, cultural, and physical 
training programs. Fully accredited four year — 
Preparatory course offered. Classes limited to 16 
—- Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C., Head- 
master. 


November, 1952 














I give this explanation because I want to 
ask you what you mean exactly by the para- 
graph quoted above. When did the N.E.A. 
advocate a double tax, et cetera? 

Public schools are tax-supported institu- 
tions, receiving support from taxes at the 
local level, supplemented by state support 
according to a formula set up by the State 
Legislature (in Pennsylvania). This taxa- 
tion at the local level falls entirely on 
the property owner. The Catholic parent 
who chooses to send his children to a pa- 
rochial school or the existing Catholic 
high school pays for that school support 
through a system of parish contributions. 
These contributions are expected of all 
Catholics whether the family has children 
in the Catholic schools or not. It is a 
form of double taxation, to be sure. But is 
it “advocated by the N.E.A.” or is it the 
result of the desire of faithful Catholics 
who wish to continue a system of Catholic 
education? 

I am asking for information, not making 
any argument. I am in no wise in agree- 
ment with Dr. Conant or Mrs. Meyer that 
parochial schools are or are likely to be- 
come “a divisive force” harmful to 
the American way of life. That argument 
can be countered by wise people every- 
where who can see the real danger 
to our democracy in a “monocratic” sys- 
tem: a quote from the recent I.F.C.A. con- 
vention resolution. 


and 


very 


Mary M. BErRGAN 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Epitor’s Note: In national convention, the 
N.E.A. has passed the following resolution: 
The Association respects the rights of 
groups, including religious denominatioris, 
to maintain their own schools. .. . The As- 
sociation . Opposes all efforts to devote 
public funds to either the direct or the 
indirect support of these schools. 

This means that the N.E.A. wants par- 
ents who send their children to parochi- 
al schools to pay a double price for edu- 
cation: 1) the taxes which they must 
pay to maintain public facilities and 2) 
the contribution they must make to main- 
tain parochial facilities. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

In your editorial on the National Educa- 
tion Association, there are a few discrep- 
ancies that I would like to eall to your 
attention. Those who send their children 
to parochial schools do pay a double tax. 
They pay to send their children to the 
school and also pay to send other children 
to public schools. Public school budgets 
are not kept at a minimum, and no 
thought of the taxpayers’ dollars is consid- 
ered by the N.E.A. members who steer the 
school boards in preparing the budget. 

I served three years on a school board, 
and know whereof I speak. Herewith is the 
make-up of an actual tax bill in our town- 


| ship where the cost of education per pupil 


amounts to $100.00 annually. 


County Tax $1.02 
County Library O4 
District School 4.25 
Local Facilities 1.69 

Total Tax Rate $7.00 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 

















60 Day Delivery 
—Everything For 
Your Church! 
@ SANCTUARY— 
everything 
e KITCHEN— 
everything 
@ RECREATION— 
everything 
@ SUNDAY SCHOOL 
everything 
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Write—Wire—Phone for Quotes 
INSTITUTIONAL SALES 
1037 6th Ave Huntington, W. Va. 
PH: .33642 





EEE EE A SY 
IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 





a Shall 1 Tell 
My Daughter? 





MOTHERS: 


If you have a daughter nearing her 
teens ... if you are wondering how 
to tell her about menstruation .. ; 
you'll welcome a new, free booklet 
offered by the makers of Modess. 


“How Shall | Tell My Daughter?” 


was written especially for mothers 
of preadolescent girls. This beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet offers wise, 
confidence-inspiring advice about 
how ... when... what to tell the 
shy girl. . . the one who seems dis- 
interested . . . the one who asks 
questions. 


Approved by doctors and leading 
educators. For your free copy, mail 
the coupon below. 


FREE BOOK! 


eee eee 4 
Personal Products Corporation, 
Box 5282-11 Milltown, New Jersey 


Please send me a free copy of “How 
Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 








State 
Offer good only in U. S. A. 
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DEGREES: Arts, Sciences, 
Certificate 


Pre-Medical, 


Phone: Malvern 2201 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited 
Secretarial, 


Swimming Pool, Lake, Campus 327 Acres, Athletics, Riding, Sports 
View-book on Request 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 


Music, Home Economics, High School Teacher's 


Cable: Marimmac 








ing to B.Mus., and B.S 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, 


Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 

Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 

B.A., B.S., in Music Education. 

Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech 

a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co- operation 








VOCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 








A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 
Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Con- 
gregation of trained Social Workers and 
Educators, affiliated with the Passionist 
Fathers. The Novitiate for the United 
States is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. |. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 








Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Williamsville, New York 


Francis 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 











~ CARMELITE SISTERS — 


of the Divine Heart of Jesus welcome candidates 
who wish to consecrate themselves to the Divine 
Heart of Jesus, by taking care of children, the aged 
or missions. Apply to the 


Reverend Mother Provincial, 
1214 Kavanaugh Place, Wauwatosa, 13, Wis. 








The Missionary Sisters 
of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote their lives 
ing for the 


foreign missions. 


to teaching, and car- 
home and 
Heart call 


zation?’ Write to 


St. Michael's Convent 
Reading, Pa. 


nursing, 
in the 
Sacred 


Congreg 


aged and orphans 
Does the 


Him in this 


Mother Provincial, 
Bernharts 


you to serve 








MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


High School for resident and day stu 
dents. Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 
Fully accredited. Member of North Central Associa- 
tion. College Preparatory, General Academic, Music 
Art, Home-Making courses. Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 


For girls, 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


For Christ as a Mis- 
sionary Sister doing 
eatechetical and nurs- 
ing work. Age 16-30. 
Write: 
Daughters of Mary 
HEALTH of the SICK 
Vista Maria 




















Cragsmoor, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU A DOMINICAN VOCATION? 


The Sisters of Saint Dominic are devoted principally 
to teaching in Grammar School, High School, and 
College. They also have Sisters employed in social, 
secretarial, and domestic work. 

For information address: 

Directress of Vocations 


MOUNT SAINT DOMINIC 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


The Church needs Missionaries—catechists, domestic 


workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 


ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 


ligence, good character and 


fied to fill this 


generous heart are quali- 


need. If interested apply to 
REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 


Pallottine Missionary Sisters 


St. Mary’s Convent 
paxiasesuncle 2, W. Va. 











Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters, 
Trained Catechists and Professional Social 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 71st 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature 




















THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 


at ROSARY HILE HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe 








nt 


ACTIVE CARMELITES 


YO! 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and I 
from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary 
literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 


th the special sign of her love—her scapular. If you 
rm offers untold possibilities for vour talents. Girls 
have a vocation and who desire to live a life 

and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 


Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 





offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable anu ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial and high 
school teachers; catechists social workers; 
nurses dentists; musicians artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etec.—in home and foreign missions. 


Please write to: Mother Superior 


Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 
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Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


The assessed valuation of my property is 
$11,700 and the total tax $819.00, of which 
$497.25 goes for the school system. 

The school system takes 60.7 per cent of 


the tax dollar, leaving 39.3 per cent for 
county purposes; county library, fire and 
police protection, roads, water, sewerage, 
lighting, and all other public facilities, 


The N.E.A. 


pressure 


is one of the most dangerous 
groups in this country today, be- 
after is hidden 
are working for 
the Supervising 


cause everything they go 
behind the plea that they 
the children. Incidentally, 
Principal in) our 


$8500 a 


school 
the five Township 
Committeemen received between them the 
munificent amount of $83,000. N.E.A. is 
working for its members—and the members 
N.E.A.—period. 

Epwarp J. WHITE 


svstem received 


vear: while 


are working for 


Newark, N. J. 


E. Boyd Barrett 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

You have done a kind deed in presenting 
in your July the article by E. Boyd 
Barrett, “Is Kindness a Good Investment?” 
and I look forward to seeing more of his 


enlightening your 


issue 


messages in worthy 
magazine. 
(Miss) L. Litn1an Murpnuy 
bronx 62, N.Y. 
Put SIGN: 
article in the July issue, “Is Kind- 
by E. Boyd Bar- 
is one of the finest lessons on Christian 
that I 


Epitors of 

Your 
ness a Good Investment?” 
rett 
charity read. 


KATHLEEN Furey 


have ever 
( \irs.) 


Levittown, L. L., N. Y. 


Christmas Cards 


Eprroks or Tur SIen: 


My box of cards arrived today and I want 


to tell you how delighted I am with them, 
The “Old Masters” is the loveliest selection 
I've ever seen. The delicate and artistic 
tracery in the borders, the gold leaf, and 
the gorgeous colorings, together with the 
type of messages and lettering, make the 
assortment outstanding. Thank you for 


such an exquisite selection of religious 


cards, 


Mary R. PERONTO 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Epiior’s Nove: For information about THE 
SigN Christmas cards, see inside of back 
COVCT, 
Pablic Relations 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 
\s a professor of public relations who 


is not supposed to know what the subject 
means, | battle with Helen 
Valker Homan’s article in the September 
shoot at all 


rise to do 


issue Lo her inconsistencies 
unless you invite me to write 
profiling the true face of P.R. 
But my main attack is upon her premises 


the very lead 


is impossible, 
an article 
and cynical conclusions they 
oO. 
She 
upon 


alleges: public relations depends 
half-truth. She contradicts: an- 
both important and superficial. 


laughs at the suggestion that public 


lies, 
gles 


She 


are 
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ah relations counsels and advises top man- Hoc eae ze pele ee oS ee 
agement on company policies when she has : 
<a had nothing apparently but publicity (eX: 
; perience. She claims that it is impossible : 
at Son to build an understanding of the subject Foldin Kneeler Chair Like This 
a. because its name means so many things. q 
ce Yet she presumes to understand it so well Le ° 
ilities, that rh can see nothing but what she .--Combines Seating and 
pm lightly labels “its false face.” . 
y> be- What she ignores, overlooks, or does not Kneeling...Beauty 
amy understand, is the hope that public rela- 
[.™ tions can bring to business, at a time when d C f 
rs. it needs it badly, a conscience. an om ort 
ee Public relations in business today is be | _i__ $x ——_—_" 2a Ce a ae ee ; 
~~ ginning to make felt its: influence at top Many uses: In the Sanctuary...asa@ 
re Sennegeement tae Organizational charts ot pew extender for overflow crowds... 
csi ay ape place P.R. in a staff — For Lectures... Dinners... Entertainments. 
tion either to the president of the company 
or the chairman of the board. True, public iz 
a relations has to sell its suggestions. But 1 
persuasion is always necessary when you The kneeler is a built-in part of the chair i 
my % change the hobies of othem, sad and folds automatically as the chair folds. i 
P.R. is moving into the area where it can ‘ta Gad A tock » ofthe } 
change the thinking habits and policies of kes rig 9 eam 
: business. i 
enting Public relations suggestions include such ube fen regular ae only. This steel chair folds 
nore moral measures as profit sharing, pensions, iat said to flat 2” thickness for safe, non-wobbly 
poe and the economic co-operation so urgently Free Catalogue stacking in minimum space—has Clarin 
li advised by the Holy Fathers. With this in ag ag famous lasting baked enamel finish— 
; mind we can disregard La Homan’s pessi- cluding unique choice of luxurious mohair or leatherette 
ae mistic feelings and conclude thus: Through new folding upholstery—several beautiful color combinations— 
P.R., business may be on the way to dis- pra bh = supremely comfortable for sitting or kneeling. 
covering the conscience it has needed. . ? Clarin: Mig..Compans, Dept. 21 , 
: re en : 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
Raye Pace College, 4 : 
ristian ipencaeaiea SINCE 1925...THE ARISTOCRAT OF FOLDING CHAIRS 
Religious Art | 
UREY ES i ae OR 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 
Your comment on the Holy See’s instruc- 
tions regarding Sacred Art interested me. I THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 
thoroughly agree that much of what is 
called art “is an affront to religion and welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as priests in 
I want art.” “Catholics should refuse to purchase this country or in the foreign missions, according to their choice. 
them. this junk,” is my sentiment too. Lack of funds no obstacle. 
lection Possibly we shall never rid ourselves of : . 
ese this “junk” until the Bishops of the coun- 8th graders and high school students should apply for minor 
f ie try plan a campaign against it. They have seminary. College and university students may apply for clerical 
th the the strength. And part of that plan would novitiate. 
ke the peesy Be Se wteer amerninny, See Young Men, 18 to 35 years of age, who do not wish to become 
nin ee in our Catholic magazines to anyone who ° but feel Iled the Religi Lif invited oa h 
Dicions wants to prey on the devotion and piety of priests, ut feel called to e e POMS BANS, GC invite to join the 
eee Catholic people. Society as Lay Brothers. Theirs is a well balanced life of prayer and 
ae Joun Lyncu work, office, shop, kitchen, and farm work. 
on eee Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 
— Hume and Weddings Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 
i. heck Epirors OF THE SIGN: (located 40 miles west of Chicago, III.) 
Mr. Paul Hume, in his timely article, 
“Heard Any Good Weddings Lately?” ‘ 
states that the Bach-Gounod wAVE Maria” BOYS called to the service of GOD | YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
is disapproved—a statement I am sure many oe pon Brian - — —— FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
have never heard before. Since reading themselves called to serve God in the religious | ee ae 
as wis it, I have been wondering if Rosewig’s ae en ae grammar school hires men aie to ened their Divine Master 
subject “Ave Maria” is also disapproved. REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0.C.D. ew seen me Coane. shew wee: calls 2 
Helen However, even if disapproved, wouldn’t Holy Hut 50. Wabertes’ Whotensia | neenahageeias of ae boys can ante: 
tember they be better than some others? Even Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition | | ‘formation by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
stencies | “The Rosary” is heard at Catholic wed- will_be given consideration. | Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
> wale dings. (This doesn’t mean that I am in 
of PR. | favor of them.) I know that an approved. 
remises number is as easily sung and can be as PIARIST FATHERS 
ev lead lovely to the listener as a disapproved one; (Order of the Pious Schools) 
BY an aurely the bride, as well as the singer, | | {n'1997, isthe fist Teaching Order in the Church. They started the frst free schools for everybody 
lepends - © e satistaction in Knowing The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 
cts: an- ae is + pie es ' Write for further information to the 
erficial. loroughly enjoye r. Hume’s article; 
public I agree with him and appreciate his men- PIARIST FATHERS P. 0. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
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Do You Make These — 
Mistakes in English? 


MANY PERSONS say “between you and 
I’ instead of “‘between you and me’’— 
or use “‘who”’ for “‘whom’’, Every time you 
speak or write you show what you are. 
Mistakes in English reveal lack of educa- 
tion, refinement. Real command of English 
will help you reach any goal. 

Only 15 minutes a day with 
Sherwin Cody’s famous invention 
and you can actually SEE 
your English improve. It teaches by HABIT 





—makes it easier to do the RIGHT way. 
Wonderful self-correcting lessons. 

FREE BOOK. Lack of language power may be costing 
you thousands of dollars every year. See what Mr. Cody's 


method can do for you; it costs nothing to find out. 
Write now tor free book, “‘How You Can Master Good 
English in 15 Minutes a Day.’’ Sherwin Cody Course in 
English, 9911 B & O Bidg., Rochester 14, N. Y. 
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3 98 A PRAC a AL _tele- 
phone system! Years 


4 fun. 


also a useful 
around the 


> », indoors, out- 
doors. Two 
Walkie-Talkies in plastic cabinets, 
ye a with wire, only $2.98 
— Y-BACK GUARANTEE. Order 
= of for home and gifts. Send 
remitts ance, we pay. 
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REMINGTON ASSOCIATES 


41 Union Sq., Dept. 12 
New York 3, N. Y. 





SIGN SUBSCRIBERS 


CANADA 


You may send your 
payments to 
THE SIGN 
Passionist Fathers 
Box 64, Station K 
Toronto, Ontario 











THIS IS WHAT THE 
HOUSEWIFE NEEDS 
No slipping into the pot 


Eliminates mussy stoves. 
An 8 and 10 in. length with 
brilliant polish. At your 
stores, or set sent postpaid 
in gift box $1.50. 


A Fast Seller. Sales People 
Wanted Everywhere. 
AN IDEAL GIFT FOR 

ANY WOMAN. 
306 Harris Ct., 





FROHOCE-STEWART CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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as on ALEXIAN BROTHER, can be a follower 


of Christ. Imitate His great charity—Serving the 
Mystical Body as a Hospital Brother. Learn the many 
aspects of this vital Apostolate of Charity. Contact 


Brother Director, ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE Signal Mtn., Tenn. 


117 James Boulevard 








BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Young men interested in iing Brothers of Holy 
Cross have an opportunity to engage in many activities, 
such as teaching, foreign missions, working with under- 
privileged boys, nursing, office work, printing, trades, 
etc. For information and literature write to: 


BROTHER HYACINTH, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie 9, New York 


becon 
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Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
Congregation of Home Mis- 
sionaries, nurse the _ sick, 
are employed in other trades 
and clerical works, paves 
young men 16 to 45 
enter their ranks. Write ter 
Rev. Brother Superior 

St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka, Missouri 











Those living east of Ohio 
should write to: 


tet MA 





PqoOl West Street” 
Union City, New Jersey 








THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 


live a monastic and an apostolic life. From the solitude of the cloister, 
they go forth to preach missions and retreats. Young men interested 
in a vocation to the Passionist Way of Life are invited to write for 
further information. 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Wery Rev. Father Provincial, C.P, 


All others 
should write to: 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Ill. 
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Why not order a gift subscription now? 





tion of material suitable for the soloist at 
Catholic weddings; I wish he had _ listed 
more and had given the name of the pub- 
lisher of Andre Caplet’s “Ave Maria” 
“Our Father.” 


and 
Frances D. PRENAVO 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 
Perhaps it is a trifle late, but in reference 


to Paul Hume’s “Music in the Hair,” July, 
1952, the headline states, “For the first 
time, Hume tells the story of the ‘Truman 


letter.” It would be nice, after reading the 
article, to find out if the President did 
write it! The article has the same tinge as 
The Robe. Have you noticed that neither 
tells us anything about what our interest is, 
in the final analysis, 
the “letter” and the 


built up to, 
“Robe”! 
i... 7. 


namely, 


SUBRICK 
Washington, D. C. 


Woman to Woman 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Katherine Burton, in the September issue, 
has struck a very necessary note. Our Pope 
and our Bishops ask for lay co-operation. 
Many of our parishes have neither Moth- 
er’s Clubs nor local groups so that they 
may co-operate with the Sisters in matters 
relating to our schools. 

It is a matter of duty to the thousands of 
our Catholic children that they the 
benefit of lay co-operation. 

HEeLen T. ECKHOFF 


receive 


Richmond Hill, N. 


U. 8S. Soldier in Germany 


THE SIGN: 

Just a short note to correct the mistaken 
ideas held by Tue Sicn and Ludwig Grein 
(August “Letters to the Editor’) concern- 
ing occupation costs here in Germany. 

Prior to June 30 of this year, SCr'v- 
ant was allowed to a family, paid for by 
the German Government. The rent 
paid by the soldier by the severance of his 
rental allowance, amounting in many cases 
to over $100 a month for substandard quar 
ters. 

In addition, the Occupation Forces pour 
over two billion Deutsche Marks a year into 
the German economy, a fact recognized by 
the Germans here and appreciated as a 
real shot in the arm for _ their 
economy. 


EDITORS OF 


“one” 


Was 


postw ar 


Major R. F. 
66th * 


GIBNEY 
Tank Bn. APO 42 
New York, N. Y 


Free Course for Non-Catholics 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Have you the desire to learn 
Catholic Church teaches? You obtain 
an official course by mail without obliga- 
tion of any kind, and completely free of 
charge. 

This free Correspondence Course is avail- 
able to any non-Catholic, regardless of sect 
or creed. We must emphasize, however, 
that the course is available only to 
Catholics who personally request it. 

RAYMOND Brown 


what the 


may 


non 


Home Study Service, 

St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Roland Park, 

Baltimore 10, Maryland. 


THE SIGN 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS YOU WILL BE PROUD TO SEND! 











This beautiful assortment of Christmas greeting cards will 
help you say “Merry Christmas” to your friends and dear 
ones in a truly Catholic way. The Passionist Missionaries 
will be grateful for any order you may send us. This is a 


very practical way to help us in our mission work. 


ee ene 
oe ae ee 


Su nus nen ee 


1952 Deluxe 


CHRISTMAS CARD BOX 


18 Christmas Cards with envelopes to match 
featuring 8 stamped gold-leaf designs 





Every possible care and consideration has gone into the 
selection of the borders and illustrations so that we may offer 
you a box of Christmas Cards exemplifying the true spirit of 
the Birthday of Christ. 


The box contains eight stamped gold-leaf cards. The ten 
non-gold cards are beautifully illustrated in four colors. The 
messages are simple and dignified and are further enhanced 
with color. 


Included in the assortment are well-loved and familiar Old 
Masters and new paintings by contemporary artists, giving you 


a suitable card for everyone on your Christmas mailing list. 


PRICE: $1.00 Per Box 


Order now from: 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 


Dept. E-1 Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 
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Begin Your 
Membership in the 


¢ Do You Want? 
Choose any three of the fine books shown on this page! Send no money, pay 
nothing on arrival. Just mail the coupon. Every one of these books offers many 
hours of wholesome, worthwhile reading to every member of your family. If 
delighted with the books you select, send only $1.89 plus delivery charge for 
all three and join the Family Reading Club. Otherwise return the books and 


owe nothing. Read, on this page, about the many privileges and benefits you 











Fat ay Cb 


WITH 


ANY THREE 


OF THESE FINE BOOKS mS 


orndike-Barnhart 
$ & 3 
MEME ees 


DESK DICTIONARY 
TO NEW MEMBERS 


on 












A teally comprehensive book. Contains 
80,000 entries, 700 illustrations, 900 pages. 
Newly written, accurate. Includes synonyms, 


antonyms and complete word origins. 


for 
only 









Send no Money—Pay nothing to postman 
Return Books in 10 Days if not Delighted— 
and Your Membership will be canceled. 


OW you can get the best new books from the Family Reading 
Club at tremendous savings! And you are assured that every book 
you accept will be entertaining. wholesome and interesting from covet 
to cover, without sensational or objectionable matter that may offend. 
Every month, publishers submit the books they believe will give the 
average family the most rewarding and most wholesome reading. Our 
editors then select the one book they can most heartily recommend— 
one that is not only interesting and entertaining but one which you can 
safely leave where older children may read it if they wish—a book to 
keep in your home library with dignity and pride 

As a member of the Family Reading Club, you will receive, each 
month, a copy of the Club’s own book review magazine which describes 
the forthcoming selection. You need not purchase the book it describes 
unless you wish to. In fact, you may accept as few as four books a year 
to retain your membership. And you pay only $1.89 plus postage and 
handling for each selection you accept, instead of $3.00 to $4.00 in the 
publishers’ regular editions. 

Membership in the Family Reading Club costs you nothing beyond 
what you pay for the books you accept. And the Family Reading Club 
sends you a free “Bonus” Book for every four Club selections you take. 
These Bonus Books meet the Club's high standards of excellence, inter- 
est, superior writing and wholesome subject matter, and you can build 
up a fine home library this way at no extra expense. Just think!—when 
you buy books from the Club for only $1.89 each you save from 35% 
to 50% of what these same books would cost in the publishers’ editions. 
And when you include the value of the free Bonus Books,-you can 
save as much as 60% of your book dollars! 

Join the Family Reading Club right now, while you can get your 
choice of any three of the fine books shown here for only $1.89. Send 
no money, just mail the coupon. However, as this unusual offer may 
be withdrawn at any time, we urge you to act now! 


CHALICE 
By Thomas B. Costain 


—the birth of Christianity! 
best-loved novelist. Pub. ed., $3.85. 







PEACE OF SOUL 
By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
Bishop Sheen shows us the laws of nature 
and of Grace, the true answer to war, sin, 
guilt; the divine way to personal, mystical 
triumph of soul. Publisher's edition, $3.00. 




















FAMILY READING CLUB e MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


ne oe mn 
1 CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memaersHiP 
F. 


‘AMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 11-SI, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


I Piease send me at once the three books I have checked 
jst the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
pony selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
| during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
J tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
i If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


by As 
MUSIC LOVERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Edited by Deems Taylor 
Contains summaries of 90 operas, a diction- 
ary of 7000 musical terms, biographies of 
8500 musicians. Over 900 pages. A com- 


() America Cooks 
plete source book for music lovers. 


(C) Creative Home 
Decorating 


C) Elizabeth the Queen 
() Home Repairs Made Easy 


() Music Lovers’ Ency- 
clopedia 


C) Peace of Soul 





I wr. (1) The Secret Rood ad Rus 
Mrs. : : Owen 
Miss (Please print)- | LJ The Silver Chalice pK 


YANKEE PRIEST 
By Fr. Edward F, Murphy 
The autobiography of America’s most be 


| Street and No. 





0D Thorndike-Bornhart 
I city. State Desk Dictionary 


Age, if Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 ; 
Under 21.......1 Offer good only in the U. S. A. and ee tg C) Yankee Priest 


Zone 
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dice, indifference and poverty, 


get when you join this famous Club. Then mail the coupon at once! 


A towering novel of adventure, love, faith 
and passion with literature’s greatest theme 
By America’s 





loved Catholic novelise—how he has lived ¢ach of the 48 states—from mouth-watet- 
a full, colorful, inspiring life ; fought preju- 






f or a 4 
CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
By The Rockows 
Complete step-by-step methods for working 
real wonders in your home. 500 illustra- 
tions, 41 full-color ‘‘demonstration rooms” 

charts, etc, Publisher's edition, $4.95. 





THE SECRET ROAD 
By Bruce Lancaster 
Why did Laurel hate Grant Ledyard, who 
dared death for her sake? Romance and ad- 
venture ride with Washington's spies as they 
travel the Secret Road to help the republic!" 







mt 


HOME REPAIRS MADE EASY 
y Lee Frankl 

A guide book that shows you how to do 

every repair job in your home. Includes 

2,056 easy-to-follow pictures, diagrams and 

drawings. Publisher's orig. edition, $6.95, 


ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 

By Marion Crawford 
The intimate personal story of Britain's, 
new Queen, a woman of dignity, nobility, 
charm and simplicity. Illust. with many in- 
:formal pictures of the Qucen and her family. 






AMERICA COOKS 
By The Browns 
. Contains over 1600 recipes—the finest oft 


ing old-fashioned favorites to modern tase: 
delights. Should be in every kitchen. 





